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Professional Cards. 


dts L WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER 
No. 1s East 17th Street, New York City 
Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and Harmony, 
Following the Principies of Dr. Hans von Bilow, 
1g Kast 16th Street, New York 
FRANK DOTY, 
Pupil of Buck A. R 
Organist Teacher of Organ and Piano 
for engagements 


A. 


Dudley and Parsons, Church 


and Is open 


Address, 150 &tb Street, Troy, N. Y. 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
Avenue, New York. 


POWERS, 


4%7 sth 
FISCHER 
BARITONE 


FRANCIS 


St ., (8 Mu Hall th and h Ave., N.Y 
vee } 141 Montague dtreet, Brooklyn 
Resumes Teaching October 9 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 ¥. M. only.) 
EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 
Permanent Address 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 


PHE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ‘‘ LAMPERTI'S METHOD.” 


Call at aa West qad Street, New York, 


CARL MAR TIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 19 Hast 16th Street, New York 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
wrize of Ph nn Lessons in 


Mr. Falcke speaks Eng 
Address, 65 Avenue Victor 


Dr 


First 
Piano Playing and Theory 
lish, German and Spanish 
Hugo, Paris 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, —> 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
ie __ 938 B West 434 Street _ New York. 
Mr EDWARD SCHLOM ANN, 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory 
VOICE CULTURE, ( Method Garzia) 

Sreciactine— Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 14 Livingston Place 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, _ 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist Street, New York 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuanwenxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 26a Lenox Ave., New York. 











E. A. PARSONS 
Pianist an Teacher 
Address, Carnegie Masic Hall, New York. 
WM. DENNIS‘ IN, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East s7th Street, New York, 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS 
Has returned to New York after thirteen years of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano 

Address, Chickering Hall, sth Avenue, New York. 


Mas. OGDEN CRANE, 

VocaAL CULTURE OF ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
New York Studio, 9 East 17th Street, Sebastian Som- 
mers, Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Brooklyn Studio, 300 Fulton Street, Chandler's Hall, 
Wedasséaye and Saturdays 

Permanent address, 46 East 46th Street, 
Bayonne City, N.J, 








EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musicai Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York 


“AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill 


free on app stcation 
J, HATTSTAEDT, Director. 





Catalogue mailed 
JOHN 
FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
E! Pardo, Brink Pond, Milford, Pa. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Author of “ Truths of Importance 

* Voice Training Exercises, he 

Practical Standpoint,”’ ** Vocal Reinforcement, 
Summer Term at Round Lake, N. Y. 

Studio, 36 East a3d Street, New York. 


THE VOICE, 


Its Production, 


to Vocalists,” 
Voice from a 
" @e. 


Training and Cultivation. 


By Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 


both vocally and dramatically. 


THE HARDMAN,” 
148 sth Avenue, New York. 


BENIC DE SER- 


opera, concert, &c., 
VOCAL STUDIO, 


Mme. EMILIE 
RANO., 


(Prima Donna) 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor 
Vocat Institute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society 

323 East r4th Street, New York. 


LAEIS BALDWIN 


Contralto 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, s61 sth Avenue, New York. 
JUL 


EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109 East roth Street, New York. 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 
music stores 


Mug. CLARA POOLE, 


Prima Donna, Contralto ; Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Permanent address, 
Grand Opera House, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 


st East 87th Street, New York. 


IDOR PHILIPP, 


Mae. ADELE 





| M. IS 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “Violoncello School, 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel, receives pupils 
66 Potsdamerstrasse, Berlin, Germany, 





" published by 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 
Address care L. M. Rusen, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 








W. W. LAU DER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
} Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
HEL EN . VON DOENHOFF, 


| Contralto. 
| Accepts engagements for concerts and opera. 
| manent address, 


Per- 


) East 63d Street, New York. 


ALBERTO LAU RENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention ra the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
arg 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 


eA ae _7th Avenue, New York k City. 
N. J. COREY, 


Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 

Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 


ru . TtLrT . 

Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 

Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. 

Medallist—Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academ my of Music, London. Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
torios, Grand Operas and woteny UR Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonwza Savuvacr. 

Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New York. Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P. m. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 30th Street, New York. 




















THE LEADING COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Broad street Conservatory of Music 


1831 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Instruction in all branches of Music—Instrumental, Vocal and Theoretical 
Newest and most progressive methods, 


Free advantages unequaled 
For illustrated catalogues address 


Faculty of thirty professors. 


Appointments unsurpassed. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 














MORRIS BAGBY, 


ALBERT 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





Muze. FLORENCE pv’ARON 
_ s cannes pupil. 
CARL LE VINSEN 
The naman Danish Baritone, 


roundwork, 
course for 


All branches of Vocal Art: thorough 


brilliant finish; voices restored; specia 
teachers 

124 East 44th Street, New York. 
Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 53 East 8th Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY -LAU DER, 


Voice Culture and Piano 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, III. 


RIEGER, 
TENOR, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 129 East 82d Street, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
46 West 4sth Street, New York. 


STAV L. BE CKER, 

PIANO AND gCOMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK. 


Sepid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice 123 West 30th Street, New York. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, 
Concert Organist. 


Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, and Organist of 
First Presbyterian Church, New York. Recitals 
iven, Organs opened, &c Instruction (Piano and 
ty Chickering Hall, Organ lessons on 
the large Roosevelt Organ at First Presbyterian 
Church, Address 35 Union Square, New York, 


FR. RUCQUOY, 
FLUTE VIRTUOSO. 

Late of New York Reed Club, Bernhardt Listemann 
Club and Boston Symphony Orchestral Club. Open 
for engagements. 

Address, City Island, Westchester County, N. yf 


Mr. IVAN MORAW SKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, 


Professor of 





H. 








GUS 








Boston. 





HENRY RUSACK 
Liecaan-# of eile 
fast 8ist Street, New York. 
Moe. A. PUPIN, 


Teacher of Artistic Piano Playing. 
JANKO KEYBOARD A SPECIALTY 
Present address, 
Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square, New York. 


JOSEPH HORNSTEINER, 
Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and Italian Violins. 

27 B Potsdamerstr,, Berlin, W., Germany, 
( Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth,) 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 
Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Dee 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production an 
Singing in English. 
Address, 1558 Broadway, New York. 
FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Breathing 
the Art of 





Moe. 











MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O; 
ture 142 East s&th 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN ARD CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Chickering fat 


Building. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


ra. Vocal Cul- 
treet, New York. 

















Leading Bands. 
G!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band 
P. 8. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 
N. Y. Seventh Regiment 
Fifty-five Musicians. 
C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York Oity. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N.Y. 














Band of 











WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 











STERN'S 


CONSERVATORY © MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, (GERMANY, 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 18g0. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 





a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music 
6. Opera School: 
c. Choral classes. 
d. Lectures: History of music and composers. 
Principat Teacners: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim, composition, conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Khrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, violin ; Louis Liibeck, 'cello. 


Perfect education for the stage 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to ro lessons 
per week For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 


The Grand Conservatory of Music, 





142 West 23d St. New York. 
Founded Founded 
1838. e , 1838. 


Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY. 


Principal Store, -  Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High School of Music,) 


Branch Store, - Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39, 


SPECIALTY: 


Topical Songs from German Comic Operas 


Complete stock of the Editions Peters 
and Breitkopf & Hartel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 





ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 




















CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 








OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families 
$125 a year and upward (sco marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have tree admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 





Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





Beason of 1892-—98. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, Soloist Contralto. 


Address McGRATH MUSICAL AND LYCEUM BUREAU, 
EDWARD J. McGRATH, GenerRaL MANAGER, 


Agents in all the Principal Cities of Europe and the United States. 
Headquarters of the Beethoven Concert Company. 


314 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE VIRGIL PRAOTION OCLAVIERN, 
‘The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice.”’—JULIE RIVE KING. 


Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers. A Power in the mastery of all 
TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 

CLAVIERS RENTED 


New Departure: 7's" Durance, 


with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 
three months’ trial. First quarter’s rent applied 
on purchase. Send for circular concerning Rental 
Purchase Plan. New illustrated Catalogue sent 
free. Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 
personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. °HICAGO CONSERVATORY 


Leading Concert Agent, 


‘WUSIC AND DRAMATIC. ART. 
DANIEL MAYER, 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 

















“The Nationa Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


18o2 
PADEREWSKI, Mile. SZUMOWSKA, YSAYE, Mrs 
BELLE COLE, Mr. BEN DAVIS, YOUNG | OFFICERS: 
GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE BAR. | M&s. Jeannerre M. Tuuapmr, President. 
TON McGUCKIN, Mr. NORMAN SOLMOND, Mr. | ot iggy: yah pe ales gad Lindalnacaty 


Hon. Henry W. Cannon, 7reasurer. 
PLUNKET GREENE and other world renowned Mr. Eomunp C. Stanton, Secretary. 
artists, } 


Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Directo 


FACULTY: 


r, Dr. Antonin Dvorak, 


r. 





Direct 


THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1 892, 


CONSISTING 


REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, ( 
AS FOLLOWS: 
F, BERNHARDI, Bassoon. | 

O. OESTERLE, Flute. C, PIEPER, Horn. 
C. REINECKE, Clarionet. G. E. EAGER, Piano, | Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Mrs, Jessie Pinney Baldwin. 

The only organization of the kind in the United | Miss Adele Margulies. Mr. Leopold Winkler. 
States. Open for engagements. Address JOS. ELLER, | Miss Elinor Comstock. Mr. J. G. Huneker. 
143 Second Avenue. Preparatory —Piano. 
Miss Mabel Phipps. Miss Carrie Konigsberg. 
Miss Adelaide Okell. Miss Grace Povey. 
Mrs. M Mr Albert Mildenberg. 


Singing. 
Signor Romualdo Sapio. Monsieur Victor Capoul. 
Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mrs, Beebe Lawton, 
Mme. Elena Corani. Miss Katharine W. Evans. 
Mr. Oscar Saenger. Mr. Wilford Watters. 
ngineg—Preparatory—Miss Annie Wilson. 
Opera Class—Mr, Victor Capoul. 
f Opera—Mr. Anton Seidl, 
Repertoire—Signor Ernesto Belli 
Operatic Chorus—To be selected, 
Oratorio -Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 
Piano 


OF 


»mductor 


J. ELLER, Oboe. 


Class 





ESTABLISHED 1867. Beardsley. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 
application. 


Or 
Mr. Samuel P. Warren. Horatio W. Parker. 
Harp—Mr. sre. Cheshire 
tolin, 
Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Mr. Juan Buitrago 
-Mr. Jan Koert. 


Va 
Madame Camilla Urso, 
Mr. Jan Koert 
Viola 


Violoncello, 
Mr. Victor Herbert. Mr. Emile Knell. 
Mr. Ludwig Manoly. 
Mr. Otto Oesterle. 
Mr. Arthur Trepte 
Clarionet—Mr. Richard Kohl 
Bassoon ~Mr. Adolf Schst. 
French Horn—Mr. Carl Pieper 
Mr. Car! Sohst 
Trombone—Mr. Frederick Letscl 
— sition Dr. Dvorak 


THE 
Schubert Conservatory Of Music, surwtnriite Couurny 


r. Bruno Osc ar Klein. Mr, fr. ‘0. ‘Dassen. 


Contrabass 
Flu 


Oboe 








le 





Cornet 





Solfege 
Johannes wiser’ Mr. Alberto Frencelli 
Miss Leila La Fetra 
r Music—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg 
hestra—Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, 
Chorus—Dr. Dvorak. 
-Mr. Rubin Goldmark, 
Mr. Henry T. Finck. 


All branches of Music Mr 


petent teachers only, 


taught by com- 


Cham be 





(ey) 


Send for Catalogue, 


216 57th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Assistant 


History of Music 








FREDERICK VINAL, Cc. J. SCHUBERT, Diction—Mr. W. V. Holt. 
TREAS, AND SEc'y, Pres /talian—Signor Pietro Cianelli. 
fave Deportment—Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran 
Fencing—Monsieur Régis Senac 


Accompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli, 

Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year 
Entrance examinations will be held as follows: 
Piano and Organ—September 12 and 13, from 

Pa. m.to12 m. and 2to5 p. m. 
Harp,’ Cello and all Orchestrai 


Edwin Ashdown, 


LIMITED, 
MUSIO PUBLISHERS, 

| tember 15, 9 a. m. to 12 m. 
Volin—September 15, 2 to 5 p. m,. 


Hanover Square, LONDON. Vel —September 19. 20 and 21, from 9 to 12, 


and 2 to 5; September 21, 8to 10 p. m, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


Justruments—Sep- 





| Composition—October 3 and 4, from 9 a. m, to 
12 m. and 2 to 5 p. m. 

Chorus—November 2, from 8 to 10 p. m, 

Orchestra—Novewmber 7, from 4 to 6 p.m. 


New York Office, | &3 Union Square, } For further particulars address 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





ss 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


XAVER SCHARWENKEA, Director, 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE 
BMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 


A counterpart in every respect of Professor Xaver Scharwenka’s famous Berlin Conservatorium. Thorough 
training in all branches of music. The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments are taught by renowned 
artists,among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philipp Scharwenka for Theory and Composition. A Seminary 
for the education of teachers, Illustrated lectures on “* History of Music’’ every Saturday. Students and 
Faculty Concerts a special feature, 

Fashionable and accessible locality, as also spacious and finely appointed studios, including an elegant 
Concert Hall. Pupilscan enter at any time. 


Address for terms and particulars 


EMIL GRAMM, Ceneral Manager. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following branches: Solo Singing 
(Concert and Opera), Chorus Singing ; Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of al! kinds ; 
Ensemble, Quart«t and Orchestral Playing ; Harmony, Composition, History of the A’sthetics of Music, Italian 


Language. 
THE FEES ARE: Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually. 


Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by addressing 


J. VON BERNUTH, 


Royal Professor, Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of t! 








1¢ Sing Academy 





AUGUST GEMONDER. AUGUST MARTIN GEMUNDER F RUDOLPH GEMUNDER. 


SOLE 
- OFTHE 


aun 


v5 2 [YAIANVIOLING 
Salo Bows t shines 


= 
# 


BET. S!"AVE & BROADWAY, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 








Publishers of the latest Songs and 


Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


"J BOOSEY EDITION 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. Sa dando acai 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


, Etc 
3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents for 
ENOCH & SON, London, England. 
JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


OPERA, 





CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR 
ADDRESS 


H. WOLFSOHN’S AGENCY, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 
HERSCHEL FENTON, 


—— DEALER IN 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, &c., 

No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





ee” OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REVAIRED, &c. 3 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


METHOD, 





The Virgil Piano School, 


HOWARD VOICE , 
26 West 15th St., near Fifth Ave. 


Lessons by mail give the pupil separate, then com- 
bined control of just those half dozen gentle efforts of 
tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheek, and throat 
and respiratory organs which evolve the powerful 
and beautiful tone of artistic singing. 

Send for circular containing full description, al- 
most incredible testimonials and a list of Mr. How- 
ard’s published works. 

“You certainly may use anything I ever have 
written regarding the lessons, for they are TRULY 
WONDERFUL, as all my pupils agree. I have had most 
marked success since I have been using the few that I 
have received of them.”~—Mary M. Ritchie (Voi 
Teacher), Caldwell Female College, Danville, Ky. 


Address JOHN HOWARD, 


This is a school devoted 
the PIANO 

FOUNDATIONAL INSTRUCTION upon the ra- 
tional methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER A 
SPECIALTY 

By this method artistic results are {ar more SURELY 
and QUICKLY secured other 

the of the 


exclusively to the study of 


than by any 


Teachers trained methods and use 
Practice Clavier 


For circulars and further information address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 West 15th Street, New York, 


in 5 





New Vork. 





126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


| EDMUND C. STANTON, Secretary, 
LINCOLN BUILDING. 


36 West Twenty-sixth 8t., 














PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFAOTURERNS. 


New YORK. 


BosTON. 


CHICAGO. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


Metropolitan College of Music 


OPENS JULY 1, 1892, 


Boarding accommodations, All advantages 


of the Winter School retained. A reduc- 


tion of 10 per cent, for the Summer 


Term, Send for particulars. 


H. W. GREEN EZ, 
19 and 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 


Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYM, Xt. Y. 


RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 


WM. A. POND & CO. 


25 UNION BQUARE, NEW YORK, 





Messrs 


In addition to their own very popular publications, 

keep all the Sheet Music and Music Booke published in 

this country, together with the celebrated Schuberth, 

Boosey, Peters, Litoff and all other principal 

foreign editions 

Neve INuatrated Catalogues of Violins, Banjos, 
Guitars, Flutes, Harpa, Corneta, Strings and 
all other Musical Inatruments mailed free. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Of various makes at lowest prices, Write us if you 
intend purchasing 

Special attention given to supplying the wants of 

teachers in every department of music. Correspondence 

solicited All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered, 

Send for catalogue Everything in the musical line 





Chickering Hall, New York. 


Academy of Opera 


FRANK YAN DER STUCKEN, Director. 


.N Academy of Opera in 
English will be opened at 
Chickering Hall on October 10, 
with a view of giving a practical 
training to singers who would like 
to join the operatic profession, All 
standard operas will be in study. 
Special arrangements made for 
professionals who want to add to 
their répertoire. Personal appli- 
cations received daily, between 9 
A.M. and 1 p. M, beginning 
September 26, 
ok * * * 


Mr. Frank Van der Stucken will person- 
ally supervise the rehearsals and take charge 
of the musical department of the organiza- 
tion, while an excellent stage and acting di- 
rector will attend to the histrionic education 
of the members. A fencing master and com- 
petent ‘ répétiteurs'’ will also be attached 
to the institution. 
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NMATIOGANYD 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 





EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT 


HOUSTON ST, E.R 


NEW YORK. 


FULTON and MORGAN STS,, 


CHICAGO. 





GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, | rowers s 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, | 


31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


THM...-°* 


CHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


NEW YOoRK. 
pirector, JOHN TOWERS, vvricor 


PINSUTI, London, KULLAK and MARX, Berlin. 


Opens September next, Interim address, care of 
G. Scuirmer, 35 Union Square, New York. 








NOTICE. 








Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be sent, pre- 
| paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 

During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 
land their excellence has been universally commented upon. 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


| Adelina Patti 
| Ida Klein 








Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 
Alfred Grinfeld 
Etelka Gerster 


| Nordica 


Josephine Yorke 
Ww. C. Carl 

Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 

Albani 

Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Valesca Franck 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Jenny Broch 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
John Marquardt 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonio Mielke 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 


; Charles M. Schmitz 


Friedrich von Flotow. 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 

E. M. Bowman 

Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 

Mr. & Mrs. C. H, Clarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 

C. Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L. Heckle 
Edvard Grie 

Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 

Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Achille Errani 

C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F, Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 

C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 

Kate Rolla 

Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm. R. Chapman 
Montegriffo 

Mrs. Helen Ames 


Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 


Merrill Hopkinson,M.D, 


Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Bolto 
Paul von Janké 
Carl Schroeder 
John Lund 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 
Wm. H. Rieger 
Rosa Linde 
Henry E. Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S. Weed 
Teresina Tua 
Lucca 
Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
J. H. Hahn 
Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 
Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 
Hans Balatka 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 


Joseff 
Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 


Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A. L. Guille 

Ovide Musin 

Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 

Carl Retter 

George Gemilnder 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W.Edward Heimendah! 
S. G. Pratt 

Rudolph Aronson 


Victor Capoul 

Albert M, Bagby 

WwW. Wange Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 
Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A. A, Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W. E. Haslam 

Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutten 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mottl 

Augusta Ohbrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

C. F. Chickerin, 
Villiers Stanfor: 

Louis C. Elson 

Anna Burch 

Mr. and Mrs. Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 

Adelie Lewin 

Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Jean de Resz 
Marchesi 

Laura Schirmer 

P. S. Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 
Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop. 
Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski. 
S. B. Mills 

E. M. Bowman 

Otto Bendix 

W. H, Sherwood 
Stagno 

Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

BE. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

C, A. Cap) 

Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 


We have received 


William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W, Riesberg 
Emil Mabr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
G unt 
Georges Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Grant Brower 
F. H. Torrington 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Johanna Bach 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Mr. & Mrs. G. Henschel 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
Josef Hofmann 
Hiindel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seidl 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anion Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr. and Mrs, Lawton. 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 

’. J. Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe 
George H. Chickering. 
John ¢. Fillmore 
Helene C, Livingstone. 
M. J. Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
Juan Luria 
Carl Busch 
Alwin Schroeder 
Mr. and Mrs, Nikisch 
Dora Becker ; 
Jeanne Franko * 
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Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 27, 1892. 








AUD POWELL has again demonstrated her su- 
M perior abilities as a violin virtuoso with the 
Arion Society on their tour in Germany. 
she has played this talented young artist has won the 
heartiest praise and admiration for her indisputable 


musical gifts. 


OW that there is a chance of Whitelaw Reid being 
N elected Vice-President of the United 

(with the accent on the “ Vice”), not on the Prohibi- 
tion ticket, as one can readily glean from the tone of 
the musical department of the “ Tribune,” it behooves 
him not to hinder the cause of the American com- 
poser (Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Berlioz and Wagner are some of the causes of 
the American composer) ; for what a dreadful thing it 
would be if Mr. Arens were elected to the United 
States Senate and that Mr. Reid would then have to 


encounter his reproachful scowl, 





O-OPERATION should be resorted to in arranging 
C the music for the world’s fair. Instead of it we 
have Mr. Theo. Thomas and Mr. Tomlins accepting 
all the gigantic duties connected with this colossal 
event. They should be relieved by having other 
eminent American musicians called in for advice, 
suggestion and co-operation. The world’s fair is not 
a private corporation ; it is a national institution, and 
the matters musical should be based on a national 
plan and not imposed upon the Chicago residents. 
Let us have a little self respect, gentlemen, and not 
act the gluttons before the whole world of art. 


HE elect of Baltimore declare that under the 
T régime of Dr. Uhler, who now is in executive 
charge of the Peabody Institute, a new order of 
things will be inaugurated at the conservatory of that 
institution. Thus far the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music has accomplished nothing except Adam Itzel, 
Jr., and Adam Itzel, Jr., would have accomplished 
himself without that conservatory. We await Dr. 
Uhler’s first move. Will Fritz Fincke be retained as 
vocal teacher? Mr. Courlaender and Mr. 
should be pensioned; they have done their share of 





the work, A great many old people are respectable 


bg * 
he Musical Courier -and have an excellent record of work performed 
® when they were in their prime, but two music teach- 
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ers whose combined ages aggregate about 200 years 
are somewhat out of touch with modern methods. 








HOW LONG, O LORD? 


NE involuntarily uttered that touching phrase 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” when the 


following cable appeared in last Sunday's “Sun:” 

For three weeks Marcus Mayer and Henry E. Abbey have been con- 
testing with each other for the management of another Patti farewell 
tour in America. Mayer arrived in London from Craig-y-Nos to-day 
bringing with him a signed contract whereby Patti agrees to sing under 
his management in forty concerts in America, beginning in New York on 
November 10, at the cheerful price of $5,000 per concert. One of the 
clauses in the concert reads 

“Marcus R. Mayer shall have the right to announce this tour as a posi- 
tive tour of farewell of Mrs. Patti-Nicolini in North America, and Mrs 
Patti-Nicolini binds herself to write him aletter on this subject which he 
can publish.” 

Mayer says that Patti will sing in seventeen American towns that she 
has never visited before, going as far West as Portland, Ore. 


What, again? Is the peerless, perking Patti really 
to sing “Home, Sweet Home” again, and “ Coming 
Through the Rye,” &c., ad nauseam? There is no 
use of disputing the fact that the ways of Providence 
(R. L.) are inscrutable, particularly in the matter of 
Patti's vocal reincarnations, 





MR, ARENS’ WORK. 
R. F. X. ARENS returned from Germany last 
M Saturday, and whatever criticism one may make 
of his work there can be no doubt of his sincerity and 
earnestness. He has worked for the American com- 
poser, and if, as some of his critics think, he did not 
go the right way about it, he has nevertheless made 
critical Germany realize that America is not altogether 
a barbarous land musically. The “ Tribune" last 
Sunday thinks differently about Mr. Arens’ self im- 
posed mission, as is evidenced by the following screed 
from its music critic’s pen. 
Says the “ Tribune:” 


At intervals in the last six or eight months, Mr. F. X. Arens,a musician, 
formerly resident in Cleveland, Ohio, has been giving concerts of music 
composed by Americans, in German cities. To support his enterprise he 
appealed to American musicians and music lovers for subscriptions, and 
urged Americans, who were living in the cities where the concerts were 
given, to prove their patriotism by patronizing the concerts. Meanwhile 
he addressed circular letters concerning his missionary labors to American 
newspapers, sent clippings of the favorable notices received, and in every 
way demonstrated that the chief purpose of the undertaking was to keep 
himself in public notice. His self imposed efforts culminated in a con- 
cert given two weeks ago in Vienna, at the Musical and Dramatic Ex- 
hibition. 

The “ Tribune,"’ whose record in behaif of the American composer is 
that of a steadfast friend, has not thought it wise to encourage Mr. Arens’ 
enterprise by spreading information concerning it. The whole proceed- 
ing was unwarranted and unjustifiable. Nothing material was to be 
gained through the concerts by the composers, and no fame to be won for 
the American nation, There was no prejudice against our composers to 
be overcome in Europe, and, to be entirely trank in the matter, there was 
nothing novel, characteristic or particularly striking in what our com- 
posers had to say to their colleagues abroad, The manner in which the 
concerts were announced invited an expectation of something su? gener 
This expectation was disappointed, although Mr. Arens’ program was for 
the greater part fairly representative of the best ability of the United 
States. Simply good music, modeled on that of German and French 
masters, failed to supply a reason for such special concerts, and the result 
has been that, without having an opportunity to make propaganda for 
American music, Mr. Arens has brought upon our composers criticism of 
aseverity which would never have been thought of under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

The utterances of two Vienna newspapers are appended, in translation, 
to show the professional attitude assumed toward a concert, which the 
critics confess was heartily enjoyed and enthusiastically applauded. A 
writer in the * Neue Freie Presse’ (not Dr. Hanslick) says 

** The works which were performed made an impression like the fa- 
miliar faces of Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner, Schumann and Volkmann seen in 
a concave mirror. Singular that in the blessed land of inventions so 
little musical invention and originality is to be found. American music is 
only a reflection of our culture, and has as yet been unable to lay claim to 
the title of a native school of art. It arouses the sympathy of the Euro- 
pean listener to detect a streak of ideality such as is generally not ex- 
pected from the land of the almighty dollar. Another thing which is 
noteworthy is the assimilation of artistic impressions disclosed in some of 
the compositions. J, K. Paine’s symphony and MacDowell’s suite move- 
ments are constructed on the best models; they are the Mendelssohns 
of the New World. Others, like Arens, Chadwick and Bird, now sit 
beneath Ydragsil and listen to the croaking of the Wagner ravens, and 
anon, in company with Schoenfeld, place their hecatombs before Berlioz 
and Liszt. * * * Theadherence to form and a commendable command 
of the art of instrumentation, noticeable in the works ef nearly ail the 
composers, justify the belief that American music may yet reach a higher 
plane. A lovely artistic striving is already to be seen.” 

This writer shows his amiability at least, and the stanchest friends of 
the American composer wil] confess that his judgment, though not com- 
prehensive, is sound on the principal contention. The writer in the 
“Wiener Tagblatt"’ is less gracious. He cannot be blamed for not know- 
ing that Mr. Van der Stucken's “ Vlasda’’ is many years older than 
Brahms’ violin concerto; 

“It was a thoroughly respectable and cultivated society to which we 
were invited day before yesterday ; much traveled people, able to talk of 
long journeys and good books in well chosen language. And yet there 
was little to stimulate the hearer, and he went away with heavy head and 
empty heart! One spoke so perseveringly about Africa, as if he were 
familiar with the darkest corner of that continent; gradually the convic- 
tion dawned that he had read his Stanley and such like and profited by 
them. Another, who declaimed so effectively about the Northland, soon 

disclosed himself as one who had studied Nordenskiold's famous book, 


and perhaps also Weyprecht s monograph on the glaciers. Not one gave 
utterance to an original idea, and the hearer longed for a single vigorous 
word, were it no more than an expression of disgust from the mouth of a 
priest. 

** But a truce to parallels, The American composers whose works Conduc- 
tor F. X, Arens produced in an excellent manner day before yesterday are 
admirably schooled artists who think elegantly and who lack nothing ex- 
cept the chief thing, individuallity, original gifts. To discuss these de- 
ficiencies frankly is the easier, since we are ready to acknowledge without 
reserve the many merits which their works possess, perfect technic, great 
skill in the handling of the orchestra, &c. The best impression was made 
by the two symphonic movements of John Knowles Paine—an energetic 
allegro with a fervid introduction and along—a very long—but rather 
piquant scherzo, The themes of the two movements are plainly influenced 
by Schumann and Spohr, but treated with considerable art A prelude to 
the second act of * Viasda,’ composed by Frank Van der Stucken, is a com- 
pilation of many Wagnerian turns and a theme from Brahms’ violin con- 
certo. Asuite full of reminiscences of the ‘ Zentralogie,’ by MacDowell, 
with a pretty second movement based on an idea imitative of the shalm, 
gave the most pleasure Arens’ symphonic fantasy, op. 12, contains 
a number of orchestral effects, and a gavotte by Foote, some simple and 
natural music.” 


Now in all fairness the ‘ Tribune,” which mu- 
sically is fond of riding a high ethical horse, should 
give its readers the other side of the picture. Mr, 
Arens has favorable criticisms from critical authority 
quite as exalted as those quoted by the “Tribune.” 
Does the “Tribune” know this or does it believe, 
to use Mr, Wilson’s words in the magazine edited by 
the secretary of the Columbian Exposition Music 
Bureau, that “any good fellow can get a favorable 
press notice?” 

This sentence conjures up appalling visions of all 
the good fellows in Mr, Wilson's category (we are 
among them ourselves). 

Justice is after all due Mr, Arens, He has labored 
for the American composer and has done at least an 
iota of good ; that his harshest critics must admit, 

That the American composer can now stand on his 
own legs in a program ot mixed music is a patent 
fact; he needs no more boosting. He has come to 
stay. That in the course of human events he will 
evolute into an individual entity we sincerely hope. 
At present he is in the transition period. 





BAYREUTH, 1892. 
A: was confidently predicted the Bayreuth Festival 


this summeris far from emulating the old ideals; 


in strict fact the performances so far have been far 


from satisfactory. The cable news that reaches us is, 

with one exception, meagre and unsatisfactory. The 

“Sun” is the only New York daily that gives the 

festival prominence in its columns, and which we 

herewith reproduce. W. Von Sachs, the well-known 
music critic, is the writer : 

Bayreuth, July 21 The ninth Wagner festival began here to-day with 
the performance of “ Parsifal,’’ the last of the great master’s musi 
dramas. In al! its essential details the performance was worthy of the 
traditions of this Mecca of German musicians and showed that the hand 
of Cosima Wagner is as strong and her ear as keen asin former years 
The weather unfortunately has been unpropitious. The morning was 
dark and raw, and this afternoon the rain drove visitors indoors and in 
terfered with the festive appearance of the town and the visitors who 
crowd it. 

The principal parts in ‘' Parsifal’’ were interpreted by the artists who 
represented them at last year's festival. The only newcomer was Kasch- 
mann, who appeared as‘ Amfortas."’ Kaschmann isa native of Trieste, 
and hitherto his career has been identified with Italian opera, He was 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York nine years ago, when 
he sang all the baritone rdles in Abbey's company. He was somewhat 
disappointing to-day to those who last heard him then. His voice is no 
longer what it was, although his vocal art contrasted favorably with the 
German method of his associates save Van Dyck, The German pronun 
ciation caused him some difficulty, yet on the whole he may be considered 
a decided acquisition to the Bayreuth forces. 

Van Dyck as ‘ Parsifal’’ repeated his former successes, His interpre 
tation of the part, vocally and dramatically, is the same as hitherto, and 
is incomparably the best interpretation heard here. As far as individual 
distinction is possible in Bayreuth he was the hero of the day 

As regards his reported American engagement for the coming season, 
he says that the only proposition which he has received is to sing in 
Chicago during the exhibition. He doubts greatly that he will be able to 
acceztit. He has nothing to do, he says, with Abbey's coming season. 

Grengg, of Vienna, was heard again to-day in the part of ‘* Gurne- 
manz,"’ and proved once more that he is the worthiest successor of 
Scaria, although it is doubtful if anyone will ever fully replace the 
original interpreter of the full significance of the réle 

Planck, of Carisruhe, sang the part of * Klingsor'’ with fine dramatic 
force. He is a man of elephantine size, yet his action was easy and 
dignified throughout 

For the first time since ‘* Parsifal’’ was produced in 1882 Materna does 
not sing the part of ‘* Kundry " at the opening performance. The man- 
agement was anxious to have her appear in the rOle with which the fre- 
quenters of the festival have come to associate her, but she refused, and 
the arduous part was intrusted to Miss Mailhac, of Carisruhe, who will 
sing it four times, Malten, of Dresden, taking it the remaining three times 
Mailhac has made progress since she was first seen in the part one year 
ago. Did she possess greater vocal ability she would have been quite ac 
ceptable, 

As it was, many felt regretfully the absence of Materna, One of the 
minor male rbles was taken by the son of the tenor Wachtel, who was 
heard in America twenty years ago. 

The chorus showed careful drilling and was altogether satisfactory 
The orchestra, conducted by Levi, was superb. Besides Levi, Mrs. Wag- 
ner has been wise enough to select such incomparable conductors as Hans 
Richter and Mott), and this fact is sufficient guaranty that throughout the 
festival the works in their entirety will be brought out with the utmost 
care, 

Her special favorite of last summer, Kapellmeister Richard Strauss, from 
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New York this winter, was to have conducted likewise, but se- 
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me wh 
ght a private audience, that * Parsifal"' should not be given in any of 
int theatres, but that the promise would in no way interfere with 
manager who would choose to do this sacred festival play at some 
{ ste theatre (non-imperial) in Austria 
The Vienna special train for the Wagner Academy Society arrived last 
eve ig afterall, but it brought only a comparatively small contingent. 


( sequently, although all tickets for to-day's performances were dis- 
posed of, there are plenty to be had for the next three performances 
The friction between the management and the Wagner societies is gen- 


Wagner has made undoubtedly an earnest al- 


er regretted Mrs 
though not altogether successful effort to please them 
She saw the necessity this year, in view of much animosity which the 
enomenally successful performances have called down, to conciliate the 
ers of the societies who did so much to help the cause at the time it 
was most in need of pecuniary support, and who last year in the midst of 


i sl prosperity were slightly overlooked and failed to receive the con 
lerate treatment they considered their due 
ity, or at least showed themselves at the 


Hut few Ameri are in the« 


day, although many more are expected to arrive within 


ane 


erformance to 


he next ten days time to hear Malten Those already here are the 


{ fu whose pilgrimage is as regular as the festival 


lt is current report that Americans are not in favor in Bayreuth, since in 


yearly visitors 


st years they have been rather outspoken in their criticisms, and rep- 
res ves of the American press are thought to have been often too 
ever ' heir strictures 
yet few celebrities from the artistic world are present, and there isa 
notable absence of princes and statesmen 
I , July 22 The distinguishing feature in this year's festival is 
the lack of famous names among the singers. Van Dyck sings‘ Parsifal"’ 
pr bly niy four times; Malten,** Kundry twice ; Sucher, * Isolde’ 
f times, and Schiedemantel alternates in the baritone rbles with Kasch- 
at Gura Materna, who was sadly missed at yesterday's per 
e,and Winkiemann were both invited to participate as heretofore, 
t e mer declined, and the latter, who must be back at the Vienna 
Opera House on August 1, could not arrange his dates to suit Mrs. Cosima 
Re nat reported have had a dispute with Mrs, Wagner about 
\ and Amfortas,’ he wishing to sing the former part, and 
shing hi ' for the latter Alvary was definitely counted upon 
ite recently for * Tristan,”’ but not only did his London engage 
met revent his being in Bayreuth in time for rehearsals, but the condi- 
sade by him that he was to sing “* Tannhiluser"’ was not agreeable 
rms. Wagner. She must have been in sad straits when she sent for 
fo the part, as the veteran Wagner tenor has never, even during 
the Nibelungen performances of 1876, being persona grata at the Bay- 
reuth court 
The engagement of Gura to sing * Hans Sachs” in * Die Meister" has 


surprised nota few, for, although at one time the best interpreter of 


Scaria and Betz, he had lost his voice toa 


e role, not even cacepting 
great extent even as far back as 1889, when he sang‘ King Mark" in 
Tristar at Davreuth 
A new artist for Bayreuth is Mr. Anthes from Dresden, who is to sing 
Walter zing '' in’ Die Meistersinger,”’ He has a delightful tenor 
voice and an excellent stage presence, but unfortunately has not much en- 
durance The remaining artists are all either the interpreters from former 


years of their respective rOles, now enjoying a Continental reputation or 


else of the “ young guard," as it is called. Mrs, Cosima, seeing the ever 
increasing success of the festival plays, has come to the conclusion that 
promiming beginners well drilled will prove as acceptable as the less mal 
leable experienced singers of fame. Besides, she has an eye to the future, 
when the present veterans will be, by the nature of things, completely hors 
du combat, and thinks it as wise to look around and provide their substi 
It isan experiment that in single cases may possibly 
be crowned with success; but that, on the whole, it is injuring Bayreuth 
anybody comparing this festival with former ones must acknowledge. In 


many cases not even the younger members of the most famous troupes 


tutes now as later 


have been chosen, but comparatively obscure singers from sma!! German 


cities have been engaged 

The effect of the innovations in question was hardly apparent, how- 
ever, in the performance to-day of * Tristan and Isolde,"’ for the names 
of Vog! and Sucher conjure over Bayreuth audiences a spell which 
obecures the significance of the rest of the cast. Their work to-day left 
little ¢ Vog! was superb, His voice is in better condition 
than for many years, and one might even believe the current story that 
during last winter he took lessons of an Italian singing teacher, He had 


be desired 


been on the stage but a few minutes when he had the great house com- | 


pletely in his control, and the stillness became so impressive as to be 
almost stifling 

In the first act last Alvary showed considerable nervousness. 
Vog! grasped the part with the veteran's firmness and insight, while not 
His finest moments were in the death 


year 


losing an iota of Alvary's spirit 


scene, which was accompanied by the half stifled sobs of women in the 


audience. In general, Vog!'s interpretation was the same one that New 
Yorkers have known at the Metropolitan Opera House, although it 
gained greatly in power through the improved condition of his voice. 
Sucher as" Isolde"’ was unchanged, Her interpretation undoubtedly 
takes the highest rank among the great achievements of the lyric stage. 
This is the verdict of Bayreuth and Germany, and her recent London 
triumph has added further testimony to the correctness of the estimate 
which musical Germany has placed upon her, In the second act to-day 
her absorbing passion swayed the audience marvelously, and when the 
the storm of bravos, the cheering and applause were min- 
Sucher expresses a 


opera closed 
gied with jong and loud shouts for her appearance. 
strong wish to visit America, 

Naturally Vogl and Sucher wear the highest honors of the day. Gura, 
of Munich, sang “ King Mark" with nobility of style and expression 
His voice, once deservedly famous, has lost much in power and resonance, 
but he is still a fine artist. Staudigl, of Berlin, made an acceptable 
* Brangaene,”’ and Planck, of Carlsruhe, was an admirable “ Kurwenal,” 
Felix Mott, of Carisruhe, conducted with his wonted fire. 

The whole performance was exceptionally satisfactory. Murmurs of 
admiration passed through the house repeatedly, and several times in 
the second act the audience seemed to be on the point of violating the laws 
of Bayreuth by breaking into applause, 


The weather has beea fine and visitors have arrived to-day in considera- | 


ble numbers, There is still, however, a notable lack of celebrated artists 


and social lions 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE, 
Inpranarotts, July 18, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

It is not often that I ‘jump into print,”’ but I have been 
so used to truth and justice in the editorial columns of 
your most excellent journal that I cannot refrain from 
drawing your attention to the inconsistencies in the article 
on “The Cleveland Meeting” appearing in THe Musicat 
Courter of July 13. 

In it the most flagrant injustice is done to the member- 
ship of the M. T. N, A., and an uncalled for insult given to 
the men selected for its officers and committees in past 
years. 

I fail to see where in the list of officers elected at the 
eleven meetings of which I have official reports you can 


find the ‘*diminutive convention, Sunday school, psalm 


singing music teacher, now exiled from the abode of the 
association by placing at its head and on its committee 
representative musicians,”’ &c. 

Personally I am delighted with the election of that most 
excellent staff of officers for 1894. But wherein do these 


differ so essentially from those of past years if my sub- | 
joined list, made up for your inspection, is correct? That | 


under the control of the men now at its head the M. T. N. 
A. will be managed ‘on an elevated, dignified and musical 
plane’’ I have not the least doubt. But do the past elec- 
tions and transactions of that association prove to you that 
in the last fifteen years ‘‘that American product, sui gen- 
eris, the country convention-four-part-hymn-tune, long 


haired cowboy musician has ever influenced the action or 


legislation’? of the M. T. N. A.? I do not believe it. 

Come away, dear Musical Courier, with such undigni- 
Name the members 
and I 


fied names and upbraiding remarks! 
or officers that had such serious ‘‘ apprehensions, 
will prove to them with your assistance that they were 
nightmares only. In the M. T. N. A. the ‘stencil musi- 
or ‘*stencil teacher’’ rarely has the floor and then 
MAX LECKNER, 


cian’”’ 


not long. Truly yours, 


1876. 
Mr. Eben Tourjée Theo, Presser. G. M. Cole, 
W. S. B, Matthews N, Coe Stewart F. B. Rice. 
1880. 
F. B. Rice Car! Seiler. John G, Parkhurst. 
Charles W. Sykes. W. F, Heath, E. M. Bowman. 


E. S. Werner. John C. Fillmore. W. S. B. Matthews. 


1881. 
E. S. Werner. 
F. W. Root. 
A. R. Parsons. 


Charles W. Sykes. 
E. S. Werner. 


Arthur Mees. 
H. S. Perkins 
Robert Bonner. 


1882. 
Arthur Mees. W. F. Heath. Charles W. Sykes. 
H. S. Perkins. F. W. Root. 

1883. 
E, M. Bowman W. F. Heath, Robert Bonner. 
A. A. Stanley H. E. Holt, 

1884. 
E, M. Bowman, W. F. Heath. N. Coe Stewart. 
Dr. P. H. Cronin C. L, Capen, 

1885. 
S. N. Penfield. A. A. Pentield, A. R, Parsons, 
Carlyle Petersilea. H. S. Perkins. W. W. Gilchrist. 
F. B. Rice. F. Ziegfeld. 

1886. 


Theo. Presser. 
Max Leckner. 
A. R. Parsons, 


1887. 
Theo, Presser. 


Johannes Wolfram. 
Clarence Eddy. 


S. B. Whitney. 
Calixa Lavallée, 


A. A. Stanley. 
W. F. Heath. 
F. B. Rice. 


Max Leckner. 
S. N. Penfield. 


Calixa Lavaliée. 
G. M. Cole. 
J. C, Fillmore. 


1888. 
Max Leckner, H. S. Perkins. Dr. F. Ziegfeld. 
Hans Balatka. A. B. Roney. Dr. Louis Maas, 
A. R. Parsons. F. W. Root. 
1889. 
W. F. Heath, W. S. Perkins. W. H. Dana. 
Richard Zeckwer. Thomas A Becket. Fred. S. Law. 
Calixa Lavaliée. W. W. Gilchris'. J. H. Hahn, 
1890. 
A. R. Parsons, H. S, Perkins. W.H. Dana, 


J. H, Hahn. A. A, Stanley. F. H, Pease. 
| Calixa Lavaliée. Wilson G, Smith. Dr. F. Ziegfeld. 
1892. 
J. H. Haho. W. S. Perkins. W. F. Heath. 
C. V. Lachmund. S. A. Baldwin. Gust. Johnson, 
Wilson G, Smith. E. J. Myer. N. H, Allen. 


O explain the slight difference between THE 
MuSsICAL COURIER and our respected corre- 
spondent, we give herewith the names of those 
musicians to whom we did of refer in our allusions, 
They are taken from the above list: Max Leckner, 
F. B. Rice, W. S. B. Matthews, E. Tourjée, E. M. Bow- 


man, J. C. Fillmore, Arthur Mees, F. W. Root, Robert | 


Bonner, A. R. Parsons, A. A. Stanley, L. C. Capen, 
W. W. Gilchrist, S. B. Whitney, Calixa Lavallée, 
Wolfram, Clarence Eddy, Louis Maas, Zeckwer, 
A Becket, J. H. Hahn, Smith, Carl Lachmund, Myer 


| and Allen, 


AMERICAN PIPE ORGANS. 





Mr. Eppy WRITEs. 


zi : , Cuicaco, July 16, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


AM in receipt of your most interesting issue 
] of the current week, and have read your reports of the 
meetings held recently by various associations of music 
teachers in this country. 

In your review of the M. T. N. A. meeting at Cleveland 
you take occasion to cast a slur upon American organ 
builders and criticise the instrument built expressly for 
use at this meeting by the Wirsching Organ Company, of 
Salem, Ohio, in a manner which surprises me. 

I say aslur, for you remark that ‘‘*most American or- 
gans’’ are coarse in principals and diapasons, and intimate 
that they are ‘‘appallingly unmusical.’’ I admit that 
some American organs deserve this criticism, but not 
most of them. 

In regard to the Wirsching Organ Company I am per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Phillip Wirsching, the manager 
of this company, and have exhibited a large number of 
organs built under his supervision. In my opinion he is 
one of the most progressive, conscientious and skillful or- 
gan builders in this country. He loves his art, and before 
coming to America served a long apprenticeship with some 
of the leading organ builders of Germany. He is ex- 
tremely talented, thoughtful and ambitious, his aim being 
to construct the most perfect organ. The fact that his 
company have already built something like 16 organs 
for Pittsburgh alone speaks volumes of praise for the 
Wirsching organ, I have myself exhibited three of these 
organs, and in every case they have proved eminently 
satisfactory. In the most recent Wirsching organs which 
have come under my observation I have greatly admired 
the voicing, especially of the diapasons and delicate stops. 
The action, which you especially condemn, I have found 
to be remarkable for lightness, elasticity, promptness and 


| absolute certainty in repetition. 


It is, therefore, most surprising that this exhibition or- 


| gan, designed and built expressly for the important meet- 
| ing at Cleveland, should contain an action which ‘‘seemed 








to abstruct all who attempted to play.”’ The specification 
of this organ was sent to me some time ago, and I was 
pleased to note the introduction of several modern fea- 
tures, like a separate swell pedal controlling a portion of 
the great organ, combination pistons, &c. The organ 
looked remarkably well on paper, and until I have examined 
the instrument itself I must think that a great injustice 
has been done the Wirsching Organ Company. 
Yours very truly, CLARENCE Eppy. 





New York, July 16, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courter : 

In your recent criticisms of American organs in THE 
MusIcaAL CouRIER permit me to say that while abroad I 
had many opportunities to examine the instruments built by 
Messrs. Cavaille-Coll and Merklin & Co. (Paris), Hill & 
Son, Willis, Ingraham (London), and once served on the 
jury to examine the new organ built by Merklin & Co. for 
Guadalajara, Mexico, in company with Messrs. Guilmant, 
Dubois, Gigout, Dallier, Rousseau, &c., and since my re- 
turn to America have found some of the organs built here 
which I have played to confirm the statements made by 
you, but not a//; and as I shall have occasion during the 
next 12 months to open a large number of instruments 
of different builders I will be pleased to give you my obser- 
vations. W. C. Car. 

Mr. Eddy does not contradict our general statement 
except to utilize it as a superb puff and indorsement 
of the Wirsching organ, and if this paper were con- 
ducted on business principles instead of sacrificing its 
interests to musical art it would send a bill to the 
Wirsching Organ Company for the value of the free 
advertising they have already secured through the 
criticism of their organ. 

The fact still remains that most American pipe or- 
gans are cheap concerns and consequently not satis- 
factory from a musical point of view. Mr. Eddy is 
engaged in opening many of the better quality of pipe 
organs, but he will admit that he is not justified in 
commending the bad organs he does not test. A 
general feeling will indicate to Mr. Eddy that his let- 
ter really indorses an organ in which he is interested 
in some way, shape or manner, and therefore his 
opinion will be taken with such facts as his letter be- 
trays to offset his disinterestedness, 

Parents are apt to consider their children hand- 
somer and more gifted than the children of other 
parents or even than orphans—poor little things !— 


| and Mr. Eddy is perfectly justified in his defense, but 


but then that is all right. If we only had a couple 
of thousand organists in this land as capable as Eddy 
and Carl the bad American pipe organ would soon 


| disappear. 
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THOSE SIXTEEN COMPOSITIONS. 
CLEvELAND, July 23, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Your article upon the ‘‘sixteen banner numbers”’ was 
not so bad, and I read it with no little interest. 

Now a word of explanation: Upon examining the pro- 
spectus program you will find twelve of my compositions 
(not even a baker’s dozen), all of them selected without 
any solicitation upon my part, and not a few of them 
placed upon the program with my protest. As chairman of 
the program committee I naturally felt considerable deli- 
cacy upon being so frequently represented. I referred the 
matter to a number of our prominent musicians and 
M. T. N. A. members, and their judgment was that inas- 
much as the works were published and the artists liked 
them well enough to sing them they saw no valid reason 
why I should protest. I therefore treated my own compo. 
sitions on the program the same as those of other Ameri- 
can writers. If I have erred I regret it, and trust that the 
artists who martyrized themselves in my behalf will bear 
me no ill will. 

As to our friend Beck and myself locating in New York 
or Boston, whenever any advantageous offers come from 
that direction we will be most happy to give the same due 
As it is, we are doing too well here to 
change location on any uncertainty. 

For your very liberal treatment of the M. T. N. A. program 
I beg to offer you my full and hearty appreciation, adding 
the wish that the next committee may have greater success 
and less labor in their none too grateful task. 

Yours very truly, WILson G, SMITH. 


consideration. 


P. S.—The time occupied by the performance of my 
twelve short pieces and songs did not exceed that taken by 
any one movement of the chamber compositions, so that 
the time enormity of my alleged offense was not so great 
after all. 

T was a rather delicate thing to expect of Mr. Smith 
| to ask the singers or players not to perform his 
compositions, andno one would, we suppose, ask him 
to do so. Mr. Smith is not supposed to select the 
numbers for these people. But what must have been 
his sensations when he found himself in such a situ- 
ation ? Imagine Johannes Brahms going into a con- 
cert hall in Vienna and hearing sixteen of his sym- 
phonies—not all at once—but sixteen of them. 





THE RACONTEUR. 


‘My Musical Experiences,”’ by Bettina Walker. 





HIS is the most notable book about musical 
study abroad that has appeared since Amy Fay’s ever 
memorable ‘*Music Study,’’ but I cannot truthfully say 
that it surpasses it in interest. Miss Fay has limned for us 
Liszt in far superior fashion. 
able Meister does not possess a tithe of the vitality Miss 
Fay infused in her portraiture of him. Miss Walker, like 
many English and American girls, became dissatisfied with 
home musical instruction and went to Germany to study, 
and with the usual dismal results. 
I use the word ‘‘ dismal ’’ advisedly. 


. 
. a 


Miss Fay, if my memory serves me right, studied 
with Kullak, Tausig, Lisztand Deppe. Miss Walker goes her 
one better, for she was at various times under the tutelage 
of Sterndale Bennett, Sgambati, Liszt, Deppe, Scharwenka 
and finally Henselt. Incidentally she accepted advice from | 
a few self-constituted teachers like Fred Clarke (the hus- | 
band of Anna Clarke-Steiniger, whose sad end may be re- 
membered as occurring a yearago). This present volume 
contains a very minute account of her lessons with the | 
masters named above, including a visit to Tausig, whom 
she earnestly desired to study with, but circumstances pre- 
vented her doing so. Miss Fay’s account of Tausig is in- | 
finitely finer and fuller; indeed the best part of Miss 
Walker’s book is her Henselt experience, and all she has to 
say of that truly great poetical composer-pianist is full of 
sympathetic interest. Henselt’s personality has always 
been rather nebulous and Miss Walker’s contribution tothe | 
slender knowledge we possess of the ‘‘German Chopin”’ is 
one for which the musical world should be grateful. From 
page 153 to324is devoted to Henselt, his playing, his compo- 
sitions and his peculiar methods of teaching. The other 
characters in the volume are pale, bodiless creations, for in 
Hense/t the author probably encountered her ideal mu- 
sician. Miss Walker’s wide acquaintance with the subject 
should impel her to write a life of Henselt, and it doubtless 
would be a valuable one. 

Some letters to Henselt from Liszt, Von Bulow and Rubin- 
stein are incorporated in this part of the book. 


In the new book the vener- 


. 
. * 


Miss Walker’s Weimar experiences do not differ ma- 
terially from other accounts of his pupils. The usual after- 
noon receptions, the balky, the talented and the mediocre 
pupils are all there, each striving fora word or a look from 
the musical Merlin, and which, if they got it, became a | 





| pertinent fellow was shown the door, 
| Steiniger and, in conjunction with Deppe, succeeded in 
| rendering her piano playing as automatic as a machine. 
| When she played in Boston she was glacial in style and 


| on the thesis that too many cooks spoil the broth. 





source of braggadocio for a lifetime. Miss Walker may be 
commended for her modesty, for she nowhere describes 
Liszt kissing her on the bangs or calling her a ‘ Rubin- 
stein in petticoats.’ 

A sensible Liszt pupil told me the other day that nearly 
all who studied with the ‘‘old man’’ came away with the 
idea that he (or she) was ¢he favored one. This peculiar 
form of self delusion has resulted in the most unhappy 
consequences for many young artists. It was far more 
reaching than the Deppe mania, which obtained for about 
ten years in Berlin and which since the death of Deppe 
has been succeeded by Oscar Raif and dumb-thumb-ism. 

I have often been taken to task for the disrespectful 
manner I allude to the Liszt pupil, but believe me, dear 
friend, I have encountered such dreadful specimens. Big 
men like Friedheim, Rosenthal or d’Albert never flaunt the 
Liszt patent of pianistic nobility in your face ; but oh! how 
the smaller fry do gloat over the fact that they have been 
in Weimar and kissed the Pope’s toe. It is enough to even 
rile my native amiability to hear some male or female idiot 
struggle with a Chopin etude and strangle music and criti- 
cism alike by proclaiming, *‘ Oh, I studied thatwith Liszt!"’ 


As for the Deppe craze, that has died of inanition, 
though Miss Fay, Ehrenfechter, Fred Clarke and a few 
others have unavailingly endeavored to vitalize its dishrag 
spine. No matter who went to Deppe’s, no matter how 
well you played for a Deppe pupil, you were met with 
the supercilious smile of pity that must have been madden- 
ing. Tausig and Liszt would probably have been accorded 
the same reception. 
Deppe and his inane pupil Clarke was characteristic 
enough. Both these conceited, badly bred men stood on 
either side of her while she played and smiled, simply 


Miss Walker’s first interview with 


smiled. If I had beenin her place I would have banged 
them in their faces, but she was humble and stood it all. 
Later when she began to play well under Xaver Schar- 
wenka, this Mr. Frederick Clarke told her she knew 
nothing; nobody, not even Liszt, knew anything, only Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarke. Mr. Clarke is the gentleman who had 
the insufferable nerve to inform Liszt that he (Mr. Clarke) 
had composed a ‘‘ Lucia”’ fantasy. ‘‘ Indeed,’’ said Liszt, 
with his eye twinkling, ‘‘so have I.”’ 
quoth Mr. Clarke. Liszt raised merry sheol, and the im- 
He married Anna 


‘*Play it for me,’’ 


absolutely note perfect. This was called ‘‘ objective play- 
ing,’’ all else musically was as the crackling of thorns un- 
der a pot—so the Deppe people say. Mrs. Clarke probably 
became discouraged with this ineffable rot and died in the 
East somewhere. Mr. Clarke writes ridiculous articles 
about Beethoven sonatas in which the Trinity, the Deppe 
method, Mr. Clarke and idealism are blasphemously blended. 
But then, what can you expect of a man who signs postal 
cards ‘Yours in Christ. F. C.’’? 


Does your memory go back to the issue of THE 
MusicAL Courier, September 18, 1890, in which I held forth 
I had re- 
ceived a communication from ‘* Hexameron ’’ (who it was 
I don’t know to this day), who had studied with Sgambati, 
Matthias, in Stuttgart and in Vienna. 
teacher told ‘‘ Hexameron ’’ that he (or she) had no technic. 
So is it with Miss Walker, so was it with Miss Fay ef ego in 


Each and every 


Arcady, for well [remember the sorrowfully sweet times 
and the terrible disillusionments. Too many teachers, 
indeed, spoilthe pupil ; why not stick to one, a good one, 
who will discern the bent of your individuality and develop 
it as far as lies within his power ? 

Why go abroad at all? Every fair sized city in the 
Union possesses several good teachers of the piano. Learn 
all you can with these, and then if you are well advanced 
go with fear and trembling to Rafael Joseffy—one of the 
the greatest pianists of the day—and if he condescends to 
listen to you be thankful, and work, work, work. Else go 
abroad and fool your time away with a dozen teachers who 
will confuse you so that your playing will be as the play- 
ing of an imbecile. 


Once upon a time I wrote a little fable which you 


may remember. It was about a young man’s pianistic ex- 


periments and how he studied with many teachers and the | 
I will tell it all over again, for it will be most per- | hope the next edition will spell Scharwenka so, not ‘‘ Schar 
| 


results. 
tinent. | 
« 
+ * 
Once upon a time a crawling infant 


covered by its fond parents playing in a very earnest and | 
devoted manner with the pedals of a piano that stood in 
the parlor of the modest little home. To be sure the child 
was merely trying to get one of the pedals into its mouth, 
no doubt being attracted by its shining appearance, and 
being much too young to realize the force of the adage re- 
lating to all things that glitter not necessarily being com- 
posed of gold. 

But the misguided parents were delighted and related 


was dis- | Walker mean by calling the author of 


with parental pride to numberless neighbors that their little 
one must possess great latent pianistic genius. 

At all events the youngster as soon as it was old enough 
to toddle by itself was presented with a toy piano, which 
it systematically smashed every day on the floor, and also 
had its pudgy little fingers regularly pulled so as to make 
them both long and elastic. 

The baby grew to boyhood, and from boyhood to hobble- 
dehoy hood, and finally emerging from that dubious and un- 
comfortable period of adolescence stood on the threshold 
of young manhood, in whose bright lexicon of youth the 
word ‘fail’’ certainly could not be discovered, &c. His 
parents had pinched themselves to give their child a musi- 
16050, 


cal education. He had begun with Czerny’s op. 


a six octave square, and a lady teacher with consump- 
tion. Graduating into knickerbockers and Cramer studies, 
he pestered his parents for an upright piano and a male 
proceeded to 


Kalk 


He also had played all the piano 


teacher ; getting both the promising lad 
paralyze successively Clementi’s, Moscheles’ and 
brenner’s piano studies. 
sonatas ever written, including Reinecke’s, and was pur- 
At the 


teen his hair and his technic were enormous 


suing the same course with concertos age of seven 
and he had 
mentally and digitally masticated all the etudes of Chopin, 
Henselt, Rubinstein and Liszt, and was driving local com 
posers crazy with petitions for etudes in double chromatic 
tenths and four octave double note skips. In a word, he 
had a voracious technic that needed constant feeding to 
satisfy. They called him the octopus pianist on account of 
his fingers, which never ceased working, even in his sleep, 
and, in a word, he appeared to be on the high road to 
pianistic fame. 

Of course he had numerous teachers; he had studied 
scales with this one, octaves with the other one, thumb 
studies with a third one, and had expression studies under 
the personal supervision of the famous Icelandic emotional 
pianist residing in his native city. He had twice encircled 
the habitable globe looking for novelties in the way of 
teachers of specialties, had studied trills in Kamtschatka, 
double notes in Palermo, octaves in Samoa, and had even 
gone to Zanzibar to see a native virtuoso who had invented 
new fingering, for runs in double thirteenths. In a word he 
had left nothing undone to become a great pianist, every 
finger, every every muscle (back and shoulder) 
being superbly developed, and he had carried things so far 


joint, 


as to be able to play with considerable bravura variations 
| in open fifths on an original theme by the aid of his finger 
nails alone. But, and here comes the sad part of this nar 
rative, he did not seem to be able to make an effect with 
all this technic; his playing reminded one of a mosaic 
table fractured by lightning, or of a crazy quilt into which 
was woven the most heterogeneous colors. 

Everybody from Liszt to the country music teacher had 
contributed their patch, and nothing ever sounded as a 
Why could the young man not play 
talent! 


The parents of the 


satisfactory whole. 


the piano? Because the young man had no 
Simple question simply answered. 
young man mistook a fondness for pedals for pianism. 
They knew nothing of individuality, of poetry, in a word, 
of musical genius, and they thought (and the parents who 
think thus are legion in this country) that because their 
neighbor’s child played the piano their own must have 
Alas for 


Alas for the mental condition 


superior talent. Alas for such foolish rivalry. 
the time and money wasted. 
of the young man spoken of above when he finds out he is 
not a pianist, but only a keyboard acrobat. Alas! and 
again and again, alas! 

Moral—Do not play the piano unless you have talent, 
and do not mistake a fondness for music as a sign positive 
that you possess the gift divine, for it has been said: 


‘*Many are called, but few are chosen.’ 


. 
+ . 


All the teachers and methods in the world won't 


Don’t forget that. Rubinstein studied 





make you a pianist. 
with an obscure teacher, as did Henselt ; both played the 
piano very well, | am told. This studying with Tom, Dick 
and Harry is you talent 
| learn, and learn quickly. Give over seeking after techni 


| 
| 


nonsense. If have you will 


| cal nostrums and study Bach and Mozart, Clementi and 
Chopin. If you haven’t talent you won't learn how to 
| play any more than all the king’s horses or all the king’s 
| men can reinstate Humpty-Dumpty in his old mural posi 
| tion. I have said it. 

en8 


‘My Musical Experiences” should be read, and I 


wencka.’’ Steiniger is not *‘Steinecke,’’ and other proper 
names are similarly misspelt. Then, too, what does Miss 
‘Charles Auches 
ter’? Lady Eastlake? Miss Sheppard wrote the book, I 
believe, and that too without 
Mendelssohn, so gossip says. 


York, have imported this new edition. 


having ever encountered 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New 


Mascagni’s Vacation,—Mascagni, the composer, 
will spend a month beginning July at the Alpine Hotel, 
Bodenbauer, at Buchberg, in the Steinmark, He sadly 


needs rest. 
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On Board Steamship Dania. 
Jury 9, 1802 
LEFT Paris on Monday evening, June 27, en 
and took the Hamburg steamer 
evening for America. 


Havre 
which left that 
Havre | noticed on the afiches a performance of 
given at Mrs. Lurean 
Escalais, Escalais and Dartoy in the cast. Mrs. 
Escalais and husband, the tenor of the company, have 
been at the Grand Opéra, Paris, until the change in the 
administration of that house in February last. They are 
both very versatile and accomplished artists, and have 


route for 


Dania, Coming 
through 


be the Casino, with 


to 
Messrs 


‘Faust’ 


been much missed by the habitués of the Opéra. 

Isaw by the *' Figaro "’ that several of the smaller Parisian 
theatres were to be abolished. Among these was the Beau- 
marchais, a very cosey theatre on the lower Boulevards, 
where sparkling comedies and vaudevilles have been pro- 
duced. The past season has been a great financial loss, 
and the theatre is to be changed into a business block. The 
Opéra Comique closed its doors last week, and most of the 
theatres have put on old pieces, to please the tastes of the 
large American crowd of tourists who swarm the city, all 


armed with the inevitable *‘ Baedeker,’’ and all insist on 


‘seeing all the sights’’ of Paris. 

Most of the musical students are leaving Paris for the 
summer vacations. Among these Miss Sterling, the young 
contralto pupil of Mrs. Marchesi, has left for a short visit 
to her old home, Twillingate, Newfoundland. She returns 
to Paris in the fall and will resume her study of operatic 
Mrs 


last soirée, given at her hotel, was a great triumph for the 


roles with Marchesi. Her début at Mrs. Marchesi’s 
young artist, who delivered the trying scene and aria from 
'*Le Prophéte’’ with great credit to herself. 

Miss Susanne Adams, also studying for an operatic début, 
remains in the suburbs of Paris for the summer. 

Miss Blanche Taylor and her mother will pass the summer 
months between St. Malo, Brittany, and Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. Miss Maude Young will recuperate at Ostend during 
August. Miss 


Josephine Reilly visits her Philadelphia home during the 


Miss Nita Carute will visit Aix-les-Bains. 
summer. 

Mr. Wm. Keith, the young baritone, spends August in 
Zurich, Switzerland. Miss Kate Bassett, of Taunton, Mass., 
who has been studying here with Mrs. Kauffman, is enjoy- 
ing the beauties of the Engadine with her mother and a 
party of friends. 

Many Americans will be pained to hear of the sudden 
death of Mr. Courtney Schenck, who has resided in Paris for 
several years past with his wife and daughter He was a 
constant attendant at most of the concerts, receptions and 
musicales given in Paris during the winter, and notwith- 
standing his advanced age (being over seventy) he was al- 
ways an interested listener and an ever welcome guest. 
His sickness was very short, and his funeral was largely 
attended by most of the representative members of the 
American colony. 

On board our ship we have several who have been in 
Germany studying forthe last year; Miss Edna Sleeper, 
of Media, Pa., who has been pursuing a three years’ course 
of vocal teaching with Miss Ress, of Berlin ; also Miss Car. 
rie Freeman, of New York city, who has been wintering in 
Berlin, and has had vocal instruction with Miss Feininger, 
of Berlin. 

Among the gentlemen who are musically interested on 
board are Mr. Naeser, from Berlin, a very good tenor, who 
is going to try his fortunes in the States as a concert solo- 
ist; also the brothers Fulford, from Brockville, Ont., who 
have been at the Leipsic Conservatory for the last year. 
The elder brother, Mr. Ch. Fulford, has turned his atten- 
tion to the study of violoncello and piano. The younger 
brother, Mr. F. H. Fulford, had Mr. Ewald as vocal teacher 
and Mr. Hans Becker, son of the famous Jean Becker, as 
violin teacher, Mr. Fulford is returning to America for a 
short time, bringing his brother back home, who is quite 
an invalid, and expects to return to Leipsic in the fall to 
finish his musical education. 

Of course the usual concert was given on shipboard, and 
the Fourth of July was celebrated with speeches, fireworks, 
&c, 

In the steerage a large number of Arabians, who are 
traveling to America, cause any amount of amusement by 
they have a 
native orchestra, which they are bringing over; and also 


their dancing and strange looking garb; 


at the other end of the boat a Basque orchestra, consisting 
of drum, triangle and pipes (shepherd's), give plenty of 
diversion to the passengers on the voyage. 

Aslam writing the city of New York begins to loom up 


in the distance. WILL TAyLor. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 








ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director, 
Mme. FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 


NOTICE.—The New York College of 
during the entire summer 


Music will remain open 
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PERSONALS. 





Helena Climbs.—Helena von Doenhoff writes to THE 
MusicaL Courter that she is climbing the mountains, and 
that she also intends to take in the sea shore. 

Dr. Hopkinson Sings.—Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, of 
Baltimore, known in the best musical circles as an accom- 
plished baritone, sang in Weber’s ‘‘ Three Seasons’’ and 
Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ at a concert of the Tuesday 
Evening Club of Wilmington, Del., W. W. Gilchrist con- 
ducting. Dr. Hopkinson sang with musical feeling and 
intelligence, and his singing was received with enthusiasm. 

Miss Grassick’s Holiday.—Miss Mary Grassick, the 
violinist, has gone abroad for a year to recreate and hear 
some good music, She will visit Bayeruth among other 
places. 

Manager Schwab’s Artists.—Among some of the artists 
Mr. F. 
Ysaye, the famous Belgian violinist, whose playing is 
pronounced by eminent European critics to be second to 
none, the celebrated Boston Symphony Orchestra, an 
aggregation of artists, and Campanini, the ever popular 
tenor. Mr. Schwab will also conduct the American tour 
of the great Bohemian composer, Dr. Antonin Dvorak, 
director of the National Conservatory of America. 

Where They Are!—De Vere-Sapio is drinking the waters 
of Northern France. 

Tavary is touring the English provinces professionally. 

Olive Fremstadt is spending her vacation in Minnesota. 

Campanini is at his country house near Parma. 

Galassi is rusticating at Lago Maggiore. 

Seid! and Emil Fischer are breathing the ozone inthe 
Catskills. 

Theodore Thomas is at his farm in Fair Haven, Mass. 

Joseffy is in his country home, Mount Hope, on the North- 
ern Raiiroad. 

Aus der Ohe is resting in Rixdorf, near Berlin. 

Wm. H. Rieger is traveling with the Arions in Europe. 

Leonore von Stosch is summering near Brussels. 

Marie Groebl is in Bayville, L. I., studying répertoire for 
the coming season, 

Theodora Pflafflin is preferring New York to any country 
place. 

Rummel is delighting European audiences—in conjunc- 
tion with the Arions. 

Victor Herbert is the pet of Saratochian ladies. 


Henry Wolfsohn and his brother Carl are enjoying the 
breezes of Sands Point, L. I. 


A New Move.—Rudolph Aronson, who left Paris Satur- 
day for Vienna, says that he has decided toturn the Casino 
into a music hall on the London plan, patterned after the 
Empire and Alhambra theatres there. 


Emma Calve.—Emma Calvé was born in France. Her 
father was a civil engineer, whose death occurred while the 
daughter was very young. Emma was gifted with an ex- 
cellent voice, and went to Paris, where she studied under 
Laborde, Marchesi and other well-known professors. Her 
first appearance was at the Théatre dela Monnaie, Brussels, 
in 1882, as ‘* Margherita”? in ‘*Faust,’’ and was a marked 
success. Two years later she returned to Paris, where she 
was engaged to sing at the Théatre Italien in Theodore Du. 
bois’ ‘* Aben Hamet”’ as ‘‘Bianca,’’ with Maureland Edouard 
de Reské in the cast. She afterward sang at the Opéra 
Comique, then directed by Carvalho, the ‘*Countess”’ in Mo- 
zart’s ‘* Nozze di Figaro,’’ the principal soprano part in 
Félicien David's ‘* Lalla Roukh,”’ ‘*Pamino”’ in Mozart's ‘II 
Flauto Magico,”’ the heroine in Victorin de Jonciére’s 
«Chevalier Jean ”’ (produced in 1885), and other important 
parts. She subsequently went to Italy, where she ap- 
peared in ‘*La Scala,” and at the principal houses in Rome, 


Naples and Florence, and where she included ‘* Ophelia”? in | 


Ambroise Thomas’ ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ and ‘‘ Leila ’’ in Bizet’s ‘‘ Les 
Pécheurs de Perles '’ among her successes. When in Octo- 
ber last year, Mascagni’s ‘‘L’Amico Fritz’’ was produced 
at the Costanza Theatre, Rome, it was no small tribute to 
Calvé’s artistic capabilities that she, a Frenchwoman, was 
selected to create, in Italy, the leading part in that impor- 
tant work. When, more recently, ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ 
was given for the first time in Paris, it was equally compli- 
mentary to her that she was chosen for ‘‘Santuzza.’’ In 
the course of the coming winter she will create the princi- 


pal part in the late Léo Delibes’ opera ‘* Rassa,’’ which has | 


just been finished by Massenet, to be produced at the 
Opéra Comique. 

Mrs. Calvé will be a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company this coming season. 

In Honor of Emma Nevada.—Emma Nevada, the singer, 
has recently been making a tour of Spain, and received 
great ovations in Grenada and Malaga. An imposing 
dinner was given in her honor at Gibraltar by the officers 
of the King’s Royal Rifles. Her husband, Dr. Palmer, was 
the only civilian who was present among the gentlemen, 
and the lady guests of the occasion were the wives of the 





A. Schwab will manage this coming season are | 


officers. The table was magnificently decorated with the 
massive silverware belonging to the regiment, as well as 
with a profusion of flowers. 

Dr. Patterson.—Annie Wilson Patterson, a somewhat 
| prominent musical composer and conductor in Dublin, is 
| the only woman doctor of music in the kingdom, with the 

exception of the Princess of Wales, Dr. Paterson is con- 
ductor and musical director of the Dublin Choral Union, 
with which an orchestra is associated, and is a writer of 
poems and essays, as well as a composer of music. 

Something About Vetta.—Franz Vetta, whose name was 

originally Francis Wetter, was born in Camden, N. J., in 
1862,and after receiving a common school education engaged 
as a clerk, but soon developed vocal powers that attracted 
attention. He first sang in concerts and afterward in min- 
strel troupes. He commenced his vocal studies with Mr. 
Aaron Taylor, of Philadelphia. Later on he went to Paris 
and placed himself under the tuition of the famous con- 
tralto, Mrs. Lablache, daughter of Luigi Lablache, one of 
the greatest bassos (if not the greatest) that everlived. He 
continued his studies—vocal and dramatic—with Mrs. 
Lablache until 1884, when he became a member of Her 
Majesty’s Opera Company, under the direction of Colonel 
Mapleson, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, where he 
remained until 1886. During that year he sang ‘‘ Mefisto- 
feles’’ the night of the memorable performance of 
‘*Faust,’”’ in which Patti, Trebelli, Mrs. Lablache and De 
Anna took part, and which created a furore in London. In 
1887 he was engaged as leading basso with the National 
Opera Company. Mr. Vetta’s répertoire was very exten- 
sive, comprising “* Mephisto”’ in ‘* Faust,’’ ‘* Casper’ in 
‘* Freischiitz,’’ “Sarastro ’’ in ‘* Magic Flute,’’ ‘* Marcel ”’ in 
the ‘*Huguenots,’’ ‘*Leporello”’ in ‘*Don Juan,’ ‘ Bal- 
thazar’’ in *‘Favorita,*’ ‘‘King’’ in ‘* Lohengrin,’’ ‘* Da- 
land”’ in ‘* Flying Dutchman,”’ and in each of his rdéles he 
invariably received the emphatic indorsement of the au- 


dience. 

Mr. Vetta died of consumption at Riverside, Cal. He 
was buried at Washington last Monday. Sincere sympathy 
is being manifested for his widow (Lizzie MacNicholl), as 
this is the second bereavement she has borne within a short 
time, having just buried an only child. 

Miss Gaul’s Great Success.—Miss Cecilia C. Gaul’s selec- 
tions were all pretty and well played. Her interpretation 
of Mozart’s beautiful rondo was the gem of the evening. 
A prominent Eastern musician and member of the associa- 
tion, who heard her play for the first time last night, 
said: ‘* That woman isa perfect artist. She puts the sound 
of the human voice into the piano and makes it sing.”’ 

The final number of the program was ended. The notes 
of Moszkowski’s beautiful valse died away as Miss Gaul 
bowed in acknowledgment of the enthusiastic applause of 
the audience, and the meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association was over.—Cleveland ‘* Leader.”’ 

Prof. Dauer of Charleston, S, C.—The leader of the only 
orchestra at Charleston, S. C., Prof. Charles Dauer, is a 
great supporter of chamber music and is doing his utmost 
to have this valuable art cultivated in his city. 


Zoellner Won the Prize.--Ceveland, Ohio, July 24, 
1892.—Mr. Zoellner, conductor of the New York Liederkranz, 
was to-day awarded a prize of $1 000 by the Saengerfest 
committee for the best American composition submitted to 
be produced at the National German Saengerfest to be held 
in Cleveland in July, 1893. There were over one hundred 
competitors. 








(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director, 
S7 Fifth Avenue, Wew Work City. 


COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC. 


| Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture and Singing 
receive chief attention. All the teachers use the same method. homes 
selected for pupils. Circulars sent on request. 
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The Arion Trip. 


— 


II. 





HAMBURG. 
Hamoaure, July 10, 5 a. m., 1802, 

T was Wednesday shortly after midnight that 

the Wieland dropped anchor at her pier at Hamburg. 
Everybody was astir early, but nobody could get ashore, 
as the Arion was to be officially received. This was 
indeed to happen betimes, for the tugboat containing Mr. 
Kummel, the president of the United Singing Societies of 
Hamburg and Altona. President Katzenmayer, of the 
Arion, and several other members of our society who 
had traveled in advance of us and who were now awaiting 
our arrival steamed alongside of us at the seasonable hour 
of 7A. M. Music, cheers and hearty greetings were the 
order of the day and a welcome speech from Mr. Kimmel 
was warmly received and answered with feeling by Mr. 
Katzenmayer. Everybody was glad to repair to his hotel, 
whither the custom house officers had graciously sent the 
Arion members’ luggage without the formality of open- 
ing them before entering the city. The examination at the 
hotel also was a mere fro forma one, as it consisted simply 
in the question whether anything dutiable was contained 
in the trunks, and in the case of a negative answer not 
even a demand was made to open them for inspection. 
Everybody seemed to be on his very best behavior and 
bent upon receiving the guests in the most pleasant and 
pleasing manner. The only exception was Jupiter Pluvius, 
who during our three days’ stay sent down a shower at the 
rate of one per quarter of an hour. It was like the usual 
doctor’s prescription ‘*A teaspoonful every fifteen 
minutes ;’’ but asthe sun shone most brightly in the in. 
tervals and as everybody, according to Hamburg’s inva- 
riable custom, carried an umbrella, the good humor of the 
crowd lost nothing through these weather peculiarities, and 
as the interior humidity, superinduced by an extra al- 
lowance of really very enjoyable Hamburg, Munich and 
Pilsner beer, kept pace with and sometimes even exceeded 
the outer dampness, it may be readily imagined that we 
represented a jolly gathering. 

The first demonstration of Hamburg hospitality, after 
the above reception, consisted in an invitation for a garden 
party with supper, given at a charming resort on the Alster. 
It was for 7 in the evening, when the whole party took the 
little Alster boats and steamed down to Uhlenhorst, where 
they were received by a good band and where everybody 
enjoyed a nice cool evening, music, beer, supper and good 
company. 

Friday, early and bright, Van der Stucken the energetic 
called for the rehearsal for the first concert of the series to 
be given in Germany and which was to take place that very 
same evening at Ludwig’s concert hall. The first, and as 
it at first looked, almost insurmountable disappointment of 
the trip, however, confronted him on this occasion. It was 
learned that no regular orchestra could be had, as the 
Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra was, like most of the 
other good German city orchestras, engaged for the sum 
mer in one of the great watering places. In this emer 
gency one of the military bands had been engaged ; but, 
as they only occasionally make a practice of playing string 
instruments instead of their usual band instruments, it was 
soon found that they by no means were masters in coping 
with the rather difficult music placed before them orto answer 
to Van der Stucken’s exacting demands in the art of orches- 
tral reproduction. Here it was, however, where his never 
failing energy, his tact, his skill and above all his fine musi- 
cal intelligence stood him in good stead. He worked with 
these troopers like a trooper from 9 A. M. to 1:30 P. M., and 
lo and behold, to their own grateful surprise, they were 
able on the evening of the concert to give a satisfactory if 
not exactly a brilliant account of themselves. 

Of the pronounced and most deserved artistic as well as 
financial successes of the concert, you will have read long 
ere this in my cable dispatches. It is useless therefore to 
reiterate the fact, except in mentioning a few of the lesser 
incidents which could not be enumerated in the short space 
usually allotted to a cablegram. 

Ludwig’s concert house is located in St. Pauli, the beau- 
tiful suburb of Hamburg, in which also the Steinway fac- 
tory is situated. It contains a fine concert hall, seating 
about 3,000 persons and with excellent acoustic proper- 
ties. It was absolutely overcrowded on this occasion and 
many hundreds had to be denied admission to the concert, 
as standing room was only limited and the Government al- 
lows only a certain number of people in public buildings. 
A goodly sum was realized which, without one single 
cent’s deduction for expenses, all of which are borne by 
the Arion, was handed over tothe charitable institutions 
of Hamburg. 

Among the audience was the élite of Hamburg’s society, 
in so far as its members had not yet gone to the country, 
a host of Americans, hundreds of singers from the various 
Hamburg and Altona societies and a goodly number of 
prominent people, among whom were the American Consul 
General Johnson and his whole staff; Mr. Arnold Krug, 
the eminent composer and conductor ; Musikdirector Julius 


von Bernuth, director of the Philharmonic and of the 


| flourishing Hamburg Conservatory ; Director von Hollwede, | 


of the Steinway factory ; Professor Schradieck, the great 
violinist and teacher at the Hamburg Conservatory, and 
many others. 


The program served to at once introduce our Arion | 


chorus to the very best advantage. After Mr. Van der 
Stucken had given as spirited a reading of Mendelssohn’s 
‘*Ruy Blas’ overture as the forces under his command 
would admit of, the Arion members, headed by the hand. 


some Mr. Mentz, who carries the society’s magnificent Ameri- | 


can banner, filed upon the stage, being received with a 
genuine tornado of applause. This cheerful and cheering 
reception of course put the boys on their mettle and they 
sang Rubinstein’s inspired composition ‘* Der Morgen,”’ for 
male chorus and orchestra, with a fire and verve which 
had nothing to do with the hesitancy usually to be ob- 
served on début occasions. They were rewarded with a 
salvo of hand clapping, 4ravi and a proud smile of approval 


| from Van der Stucken. 








Miss Maud Powell was the first soloist and a most power- 
fuland pleasant surprise to the Hamburgers. They evi- 
dently had not yet heard of the facile princeps among the 
American violinists, but they were by no means slow in 
appreciating her. She played the Bruch G minor concerto 
with her wonted finish, beauty of tone and exquisite 
musical feeling and she was overwhelmed with applause. 

Now came some of the Arion a cafe//a choruses, and they 


actually took the audience, among whom were so many | 


members of local singing societies, off their feet, making 
them openly and generously declare that they had never 
before heard such precision, such refinement, such taste 
and such ensemble among any of the male choruses that 
had sang in Hamburg. 
The quartets that figured on this program were: 

‘* Die Verfallene Mihle”’ 
* Friihlingsglaube’’. 
; * Alt Niederlindisches Lied” 
* Hiite Dich"’... 


Van der Stucken 


| . 
Kremser 


| arch of my parish in every other respect. 


.Rheinberger | 


Girschner | 


to which our president replied with a toast tothe Hamburg 
singers. Telegrams of congratulations and welcome to the 
Arion from the New Bavariar, of Munich, Vienna Manner 
Gesang Verein, Stuttgart Liederkranz and Berlin Liedertafel 
were read amid great applause and Dr. M. Deschere's 
‘*Arion’s Greeting to Hamburg’’ was sung by everybody 
present with zest and verve. 

In the early afternoon we all made an excursion to the 
beautifully situated Blankenese on the right bank of the 
Elbe and an hour’s sail from Hamburg. 

At 9 o’clock this morning we all leave per extra train for 
Berlin, where elaborate preparations, as understood, are 
being made for our reception. More about this anon, and 


meanwhile believe me. Yours in haste, O. F 


Organ Loft Whisperings. 


ANCH 





No science shall enter the Church save that of music wT Onve 


** yF I had life to do over again,” said Rev 
] Dr. Tyler, of the Church of the Disciples, Fifty- 
sixth street and Fighth avenue, ‘'I should let Greek, Latin 
and Hebrew go to the dogs, and I would study science- 
natural science—see God in twig and stone, bird’s nest and 
cocoa nut. I should study social science—how to live, not 
how to die ; the problems of labor and capital, the laws of 
health, the suppression of vice. But I would above all 
things as a minister study music. 
my ology to know music. As a churchman my hands 
are tied. As a man delighted, 
nerves tortured or soothed, sermons electrified or electro. 
cuted, all without let or hindrance from me who am mon 
President of my 


I would give half 


my ears are hurt or 


people, I can order meetings and gatherings, paintings 
and furnishings, picnics, collections—yea, the cooking of 
meals in the homes of my dear flock. 


tant than my sermons, more seductive than my receptions, 


Music more impor 


more attractive than my frescoes, through ignorance | am 


powerless to direct. My gracious! I am even afraid to 


praise it when it pleases me, for fear of ‘Oh! hear him, 


| hear him, the poorest service of the season and he liked 


* Abendfeier".... Attenhofer 
Ul '* Im Grase Sthaut’s"’ Spicker 
“" )** Braun Maidelein"’ Jungst | 


** Minnelied”’... 
{ American Folksongs 
* Old Folks at Home" 
**My Old Kentucky Home”’ | 
** Dixie’s Land”’.. . octet 


Ill. Harmonized by Van der Stucken 


The last three selections took the audience by storm and 
had to be repeated, and the same fate befell the coquettish 
‘*Braun Maidelein,’”’ in which Mr. Rieger sang the obligate 
tenor solo part in most artistic fashion and came in for an 
extra round of applause. The Kremser Old Netherland song, 
the melody of which the Viennese composer found inscribed 
on the back of a Rembrandt picture, and which he used 
most skillfully, was also redemanded, probably on account 
of the beautiful pianissimo effect with which it was inter. 
preted. In fact it may be asserted of all the a capella sing- 
ing that the traveling Arion, numbering only about seventy 
voices, gained their enormous success, not by brutal tone 
power, such as is produced by great massed choruses, but 
by the refinement and musical intelligence of their phras- 
ing and singing and by the absolute flawlessness of their 
ensemble, which made them breathe, phrase and pro 
nounce like but a single person and that person a thorough 
artist. Greater praise than this cannot be bestowed, and 
yet it is deserved because true. 

Between sections I. and II. of the a capfe//a choruses Mr. 
Franz Rummel gave a spirited and almost novel, certainly 
very original and artistic reading of the now considerably 
hackneyed Liszt E flat piano concerto. He was genuinely 
successful, albeit his efforts were aided more by the immense 
new Steinway concert grand piano, the most beautiful in tone 
quality and the most sonorous in tone volume I ever had 
the good luck to hear, than by the accompaniments of the 
orchestra, for whom this work proved a trifle too much. 

Miss Maud Powell added to the program a pretty lar. 
ghetto by Mardini and Sarasate’s effective ‘' Zapateado,”’ 
for both of which she was heartily applauded, and the con. 
cert closed with ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ which time 
honored patriotic song was sung unisono by the chorus 
with a varied orchestral treatment by Van der Stucken for 
all of its three verses, and was received with no end of 
enthusiasm, especially by the Americans present, 

Thus closed the successful first concert, which doubt- 
less will prove a happy inauguration to a whole series of 
artistic successes such as no amateur or professional 
society of singers ever before experienced. 

Last night a grand festival Commers was given us, like- 
wise at the Ludwig Concert House, by the United Singers 
of Hamburg and Altona, and they, over 1,000 in number, 
sang half a dozen or more a cafel/a choruses under Pro. 
fessor Krug’s direction. It was nota great success, not 
even in point of tone volume, and the Arion—only about 
the twentieth part of their namber—knocked them all out, 
like David did Goliath of old, by the skillful way in which 
they sang Brahms’ ‘‘ Wiegenlied’’ and Kremser’s ‘‘ So einer 
Geht zu Fuss.” 

On the whole, however, as was to be expected, it was, of 
course, more an evening of beer than of music, more of 
speech than of song, President Kimmel toasted the Arion, 


Biinte | 





it.’ 

‘‘T consider it absolutely necessary for a minister to be a 
musical man nowadays. Could not study music and the 
ology in one life? Why, yes we could, 
the Hebrew churches ; they must pass their degree as the 
professional 


See the cantors of 


ologians, and they are artists, composers, 
vocalists, and they know more of the literature of music 
If we knew we had to we could, 


besides than half of us. 
and we ought to know we have to 

Anyone who knows Dr. Tyler will recognize this virile 
and original apostrophe to ecclesiastical efficiency in things 
pertaining to the organ loft. With a voice like 
that escapes from the church building and leaps, bounds 


a clarion 


and echoes through chimney top and curbstone quite to 
the banks of the Hudson, as he simply reads his hymns; a 
soul tuned to music without a minor strain and a heart as 


big, pure and bounding as Niagara’s echoes, it is a mon 
strous shame that he is also not a technical musician. 

So sensitive is he to its influence that a hymn or anthem 
badly done will shatter his extempore eloquence, while he 
is inspired by a harmonious rendition. His church, too, 
bristles with live electricity. Not a dead thought or a 
sleepy eye in it from New Year to New Year; social—a 
woman’s church—enterprising in every sense, and fore 
most in all good works, it ought to have one of the best 


choirs in the city instead of the wabbling and character. 
less one that has for years been crippling the ministerial 
duty. And he proposes to have it, too, from this on. 

His ideal of a choir is a double quartet in the organ loft 


and sixteen or twenty trained singers occupying the first 
front seats in the congregation. Not half so bad an idea, 
but would not these latter be too far from the organ? 
Would it be possible for the organist, even by ‘staccato 
scares,’’ to keep them in time with the quartet ? 

Mr. Thos. H. Shaw, the organist, is an Englishman, an 
experienced choirmaster, with a diploma from Cambridge 
for boy training, and was six years organist of St. Peter's, 
Bradford parish, where he had eighty voices. He had charge 
of this choir some years ago, and has since been with the 
Baptist Tabernacle. He now returns, to the joy of the good 
doctor, who calls his wife to witness that he has been in 
better preaching humor for the past three or four Sundays. 

Last year the choir was in the hands of the artistic and 
débonnaire Dr. D, Emory Holman, with young Majer, a nat 
ural but untrained genius, as organist. Many interesting 
people and some good voices sang then ; 
fessor Marshall, son of the noted baritone ; Mr. Van Zandt, 
an exquisite but unambitious tenor ; Miss Roche, of * Ship 
Ahoy’’ Company, who sang ‘Give me the wings of a 
dove ’’ as I never heard it ; Miss Susie Russell, sister of the 
fair Lillian, and Miss Tiess, a pupil of Mrs. Roderick. But 
Dr. Holman’s leap to the Parisian hearthstone of his brother 
Frank, the artist, and Charles Holman Black, the baritone, 
Majer’s to Mt. Vernon for an increase in salary, Miss 
Roche’s to New Orleans fer health, and other defections 
left the loft without echoes till now. 
Mr. Shaw’s preference would be for about 
Mrs. Mortimer, tor four yearssoprano at 


among them Pro 


The new choir is not 


yet organized. 
twenty members. 
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Dr. Potter's, will doubtless be one. She sang last Sunday 
evening very sweetly Millard’s ** Ave Maria.” 

Music is at low ebb in the church of St. John the Evan 
gelist, of which Dr. B. F. De Costa is rector. Though a 
very intelligent man, he is not musical. The choir 
volunteer, made up from the church and Sunday school. 
Mr. Smythe, a young musician, ambitious, conscientious, 
faithful, is doing his best to raise the musical standard of 
the parish through the *‘ Bishop Choral Society,’’ of which 
he is director, the concerts of which are aided by members 
of the choir of St. George. Hymns and chants are the 
chief music in the church. 

At Dr. Potter's Baptist Tabernacle the organ loft is also 
in a state of coma. A No. 1 loft it is, too, with a magnifi- 
cent divided organ having the bank of keys directly in the 
middle and all on a level and back of the pulpit. Mr. 
Henry Carter is at present giving a series of recitals here 
Sunday afternoons, which are well attended. The pro- 
grams are rich and superbly played. On the 17th he 
played the ** Dead March in Saul’’ in commemoration of 
the death of organist George Washburne Morgan, who was 
his life long friend, both being, English. This was a favor 
ite composition of Mr. Morgan, he being always stirred by 
the minute gun effect, numberless times though he played 
On his descent from the chancel Mr. Carter, ‘‘the 
’ was met by a dozen or more of those 


it 
choir boys’ friend,’ 
little fellows, who clung about ‘their uncle’’ chattering 
and fairly bearing him off It is thus 
wherever he may go, a train of these little fellows are sure 


between them. 


to be in waiting somewhere in the building. 

One stepping into the Tabernacle wonders where all Mr. 
Rockefeller's money goes to which he so liberally donates 
It is the most slovenly and neg- 


to this place of worship. 
Carpets are shabby, 


lected looking church in the city. 
dust lurks everywhere, gas fixtures are dirty, brasses are 
neglected, everything seems upside down and tumble down 
except the organ and organ loft, It 
mission church, which is, perhaps, one reason, and then it is 


is much used as a 


situated in such a dust blown, sun beaten, human swarm 
ing corner of Second avenue and Tenth street. St. Mark’s 
well kept stateliness, with its cool green sward, huge shade 
trees and swept walks, looks disapprovingly across lots at its 
disorderly neighbor. 

lhere is talk of changing the choir of Grace Church toa 
surpliced choir. The final step has been put off till next 
year, but the feeling is strong that way. 

The churches which still are satisfied with mixed choirs 
Incarnation, Ascension, St. Bartholomew’s, St. 

All Souls, Holy Trinity, 122d street, and St. 
George's. Of the boy choir churches are Trinity, St. 
John's, Varick street ; St. Chrysostum’s, Holy Trinity, 
Forty-second street; thfe Heavenly Rest, St. James’, St. 
Mary the Virgin, St. Andrew's, Trinity Chapel, a famous 
choir back of the St, James Hotel, and Old Trinity. 

Mr. L. A. Wood, of the Judson Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington square, Hamilton, 
Warren, Sr., is ‘down the country,’’ Warren, Jr., ‘down 
the river’’ in a yacht. Mr, W. J. Hall, of the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, is away, so is Mr. Douglas, of Zion and 
Timothy. Mr, Hall, of the Church of the Covenant, is 
with Mr. Bristol at their united 
Martha's Vineyard, Mr. H. M, Saunders passed through the 
city this week on his return from Europe and on his way 
to the Adirondacks. Frank T. Southwick is yachting 
around the Seund with Oscar Fay Adams, the poet. Mr. 
Stebbins, of Brooklyn, attended a hop at Short Beach last 
FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 


are the 


rhomas’, 


leaves this week for 


St 
home and _ school 


Saturday. 


FOREICN NOTES. 


A Rare Gift,—Vauline Viardot Garcia, now residing 
in Paris, has presented the Paris Conservatory with the 


original MS of Mozart's * Don Juan, 


which was in her 
possession many years. 

Rubinstein Camping Out, — Rubinstein, who is 
camping out in the woods, near Dresden, has given his 
consent to play early in October in Bechstein’s new con- 
cert hall in Berlin, which hall will be dedicated by a piano 
recital of Hans Guido von Bulow. 


A Singing School.—A singing school has been opened 
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September. The composer has written his own libretto, 
which is entitled ‘* The Baroness.’’ At Covent Garden it 
is still intended to bring out in October an English version 


| of the ** Ring des Nibelungen.”’ 


is | 
forming alternately at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, | 


N. Y. | 


on | 


Pollini, the manager of the German company now per- 


has arranged to produce Mr. Isidor de Lara’s ‘Light of 
Asia’’ in a German version at the Hamburg Theatre under 
his direction. With the prologue shortened and with the 
last act and the epilogue omitted, this work will have much 
more the character of an opera than it possessed when it 
was brought out at Covent Garden half in opera, half in 
oratorio form. 

A. Van Biene will open the Prince of Wales Theatre July 
30 with ** The Broken Melody.’’ The plot deals with the 
machinations of a countess who endeavors to breed dis- 
sension between an elderly composer, a Polish refugee, and 
his young wife. The broken melody represents an inter- 
rupted strain which the news of his wife’s sudden flight 
prevents the musician from completing. In the second act 
Mr. Van Biene performs a ‘‘reverie’’ on the violoncello. 

Despite the published statements concerning the con- 
dition of the throat of Jean de Reszké, the tenor, in which 
it was asserted that the trouble is simply the result of 
overwork while in America, it is rumored to-night that 
the condition of his throat is serious. His physicians, it 
is stated, think that the trouble is either a cancer ora 





tumor, and express grave doubts as to his being able to | 


sing again. 
to appear again within a year. 

There was no performance at Bayreuth to-day. ‘* Tann- 
hiuser"’ will be performed to-morrow. The festival this 
year is exciting much less interest than heretofore, no new 
features being presented on the program. The English 


papers, which in past seasons daily devoted much space to | 


critiques on the performances, this year completely ignore 
them. 

Mr. Santley, the famous baritone, was much annoyed by 
a recent rumor that he would take charge of the instruc 
tion in vocal music at the new Manchester conservatory. 
An announcement of this sort, by suggesting the possibility 
that he would not be so free as formerly to make concert 
engagements, was prejudicial to his interests; and he 
hastened, therefore, to pronounce the story untrue. 

Another Italian Success,—A new opera called 
‘*Mahomet II.’ was recently composed by aconservatory 
pupil, Ansonio de Lorenzi. It has just been produced at 
the Malibran Theatre, Venice. At the time Sonzogno 
offered a prize for the best opera; a prize which Mascagni 
won, Mr. de Lorenzi received favorable for his one act 
opera ‘*The Fire Worshipper,’’ which was afterward sung 
at the Rossini Theatre, Venice. 

Pipe Organ Notes,— The organist at a Cardifi 
(Wales) church found several of the notes soundless. An 
examination revealed the fact that no fewer than six birds, 
including a robin, had built their nests in the pipes. 








HOME NEWS. 
- > 
Another Rumor,—Scheidemantel, the Dresden baritone, 
will visit this country this spring and appear in concerts, 
song recitals and probably in opera. 
Payne Clark.—Mr. Payne Clark, the leading tenor of 
Hinrich’s American Opera Company in Philadelphia, has 


| decided to remain in this country the coming season and 


sing in concerts and oratorios. 

Rosseau.—Miss Frances Rosseau, the soprano, who is to 
sing at Gilmore's concerts at Manhattan Beach this after- 
noon and evening, is a St. Louis girl. She studied in Paris 
three years under Marchesi and Marie Sass. 

For Mr. Lambert,—Mr. Paulo Gallico, the Berlin pianist 
and composer, who has been engaged by Alexander Lam. 
bert for the New York College of Music, will arrive here 
on September 1. He will be heard in concerts next season. 

Blakely Abroad.—Mr. David Blakely, of the Blakely 
Syndicate, is at present in Europe, where he is negotiating 
with the Kolner Mannerchor to come to this country for 


| the Chicago fair, and also to give a number of concerts in 


at Gmunden, near Ischl, in Bohemia, by Pauline Lucca, | 


for the education of female singers. The first opera sung 
by these young aspirants was **Martha."’ 

Cablings,—London, July 23.—The Royal Italian Opera 
season, with its performances in Italian and French, came 
to anend to-night, and on Monday the German company 
will commence a series of representations, which are to be 
given nightly for at least one week, It is intended to pro- 
duce * Tannhfuser,’”’ and *Fidelio’’ will be repeated. 
‘*Lohengrin”’ and the “ Meistersinger,’’ being both in- 
cluded in the repertory of the Royal Italian Opera, are, 
apparently for that reason, not to be played by the Ger. 
mans. 

More than one operatic enterprise is contemplated for 
the autumn, At the Royalty Theatre, which has recently 
passed into the hands of a new proprietor, a comic opera 
in two acts by Mr, Cotsford Dick will be produced early in 











the larger cities of the United States. 

Judgment Against Andrew Carnegie.—Judgment for 
$7.500 was last week docketed in the county clerk’s office 
against Andrew Carnegie, the millionaire steel manufac- 


| turer, in favor of the Continental Trust Company as re- 


ceiver of the American Opera Company, of which Mr, Car- 
negie was president. The judgment is on the amount due, 
it is said, on his subscription to the capital stock of the 
company. 

Give Him a New One,—Mr. I. V. Flagler has been de- 
lighting Chautauqua audiences this year, playing in his 
own masterful style. He possesses what is necessary toa 
good performance, namely, perfect technical facility, a 
thorough musical education and a complete mastery of the 
music to be played. Mr. Flagler believes that the most 


important musical point to be considered is the interpreta- 
tion of the music. 
better interpretation than himself. 


His hearers think there could be no 
If the deacon’s ‘‘one 


They positively assert that he will not be able | 


| put in Bishop Vincent), but is growing feeble. 





hoss shay ’’ had been called into requisition as much as the 
Chautauqua organ has been used the vehicle would not 
have lasted 100 years. Neither will the organ. Mr. Flag- 
ler wants anew one and plainly said so. This one has 
done its duty faithfully and well (‘‘So has the organist,” 
Mr. Flagler 
hopes to see a new one if he returns next year.—Buffalo 
‘*Express.”’ 

A Jankoist,—Mrs. A. Pupin made her début as a pianist 
on the Janké keyboard at a private concert recently given 
in New York. Her performance was warmly applauded 
by critics of acknowledged standing and will presently be 
repeated. Mrs. Pupin enjoys the honor of being the first 
lady who has successfully interpreted the Janké system in 
this country. 

Ruth Ann School Concerts.—The closing of the season 
of the Ruth Ann School, Sedalia, Mo., was marked by some 
excellent concerts at which vocalists and instrumentalists 
displayed the result of their studies. The musical depart- 
ment of the school is under the supervision of Mr. G. M. 
Chance, whois at present visiting this city. 

Miss Heckle Sings.—Miss Emma L. Heckle, the popu- 
lar soprano, sang recently at a concert at Long Branch 
with great success. Miss Heckle gave an aria from ‘ Fi 
garo”’ and an ‘* Ave Maria ”’ by Cherubini. 

Karl Schimpff’s Recital.—Karl Schimpff, the pianist, 


| gave his sixth piano recital at the Hollenback Building, 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., last Friday evening. His program com. 
prised selections from Chopin, Schumann, Haydn, Bach, 
d'Albert, Schubert, Rubinstein, Moszkowski, Paderewski 
and Liszt. 
Fe ‘AL TEACHER WANTED—In September next by 

an important school of music in Canada, Must bea 
specialist of high repute, experience, best testimonials as to 
proficiency and character. Must speak English fluently. 
A certain sum guaranteed to the right man. Address 
W., X. Y. Z., care MusicaL Courigr, 19 Union square, New 
York. 
$25.00 for a bright, lively, taking march, gavotte, 

polka or other piece that suits us. Must be 
easy yet brilliant. No elaborate music wanted. Unavail- 
able manuscripts promptly returned if stamps are inclosed. 
Accepted manuscripts paid for, spot cash. 
PHELPS Music COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette place, New York. 


Taming the Trombone,—The skill and ingenuity of the 
musical instrument maker have just succeeded in endow. 
ing the trombone player with new and somewhat startling 
powers. The trombone has always seemed an incompr - 
hensibly stupid instrument to the uninitiated auditor. He 
hears a succession of notes dodging about a rather limited 
scale, and he watches the gentleman who is indus- 
triously engaged in pumping up the music; but onthe sur 
face there is something essentially inconsistent between 
the two phenomena, and he generally abandons the task ot 
connecting cause with effect. A totally new kind of sur 
prise is in store forhim. It has hitherto been impossible 
to ‘‘mute’’ the trombone—as the neighbors of such as still 
aspire to proficiency upon it know by bitter experience. 
Cornets, horns and trumpets have all been muted, either by 
the intrusion of a wooden plug into the bell, or, in the case 
of the coach horn, by partly closing the bell with one of the 
hands of the player. In the trombone the bell is not only 
too far away to be muted in this manner, but the whole 
structure of the instrument makes such an operation im- 
practicable. The problem has, however, been solved by 
an invention known as the ‘‘echo attachment.”’ A piston 
placed just under the hand used in holding the trombone 
can be depressed by a touch of the middle finger, and is 
returned by a spring the moment pressure is removed. The 
effect of lowering the piston is to switch off the air current 
into a long and tortuous tube, the same length as the main 
body of the trombone. This terminates, not in a bell, but 
in a curious, irregular cone, so that the tone is not ‘ blared 
forth,”’ but only ‘‘ gently tootied.’’ The echo attachment 
is so arranged that the whole of it is hidden by the bell of 
the trombone when the player faces the audience. By its 
aid seemingly distant music can be produced in the front 
of the orchestra without the device of hiding the trombone 
behind the scenery, or in an angels’ gallery ; but, best of 
all, the trombone player's pupil can spend his evenings in 


fighting with his octaves and arpeggios without any risk 
to the eternal well being of his neighbors.—* Pall Mall 


Gazette.” 
The Aeolian. 


The piano, unless played by an ac- 
complished pianist, is not enjoyable, 
but the Aeolian can be played by a 
child, and be a source of pleasure. 

The manner of playing this wonder- 
ful instrument is so simple that it can 
be learned by anyone in a week. 

A visit to see this wonderful inven- 
tion will be considered a favor. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., 


18 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Poem for Composition. 


THE Rosepgup. 








Wouldst thou be my rosebud, 
Fair, and pure and white, 

I should leave thee never, 
Be it day or night. 


In my arms I'd shield thee, 
Lest the wintry gale, 

Striving round my flower, 
Rend her petal frail, 


In my heart I'd plant thee, 
Lest the scorching heat 

Of the summer, raging, 
Blast and kill my sweet. 


Wouldst thou be my rosebud, + 
Bid thy thorns have rest, 
Whilst I clasp my treasure 
To my tender breast ! 
Bertua E, STEVENS, 


The True Art of Song. 

BOUT a year ago the following paragraph 

appeared in the ‘Evening Post:'’ +* No other musi- 
cal opinion is perhaps so widely prevalent in England and 
America as the belief that of the famous prima donnas of 
the last few generations the vast majority were Italians. 
Indeed, it is currently assumed in an offhand way that 
almost the only singers worth listening to are and were 
Italians. But if we look at this questicn a little closer 
these judgments are seen to be almost ludicrously inac 
curate. The famous Italian prima donnas Catalani, Alboni, 
Pasta, Grisi, &c., are almost all a mere memory to even the 
older ones of the present generation, and if we look at the 
names which are most familiar to-day we find that almost 
all of them are Austrian, German, French, Spanish, English 
or American. Even Patti is only half Italian, her mother 
having been a native of Spain, where Patti herself was 
born. The two famous sisters Viardot-Garcia and Mali- 
bran were born in Paris, of Spanish parentage. Jenny Lind 
and Nilsson were Swedish ; Tietjens and Gerster Hungari- 
ans; Lucca, Mallinger, Parepa Rosa, Peschka-Leutner, 
Materna, Di Murska, Wilt, Sembrich, Austrian ; Billington, 
English ; Desiré-Artot, Lagrange, French ; Brandt, Malten, 
Sucher, Lehmann, Sontag, Schroeder-Devrient, Trebelli 
(Gilbert), German ; Albani, Van Zandt, Nevada, Hauk, &c., 
American. Yet, even if this list of the nationalities 
of singers were pasted on every lamp post and telegraph 
pole throughout the land, the majority of people would 
continue for a generation or two to believe that Italian 
singers are the best in the world, and in fact the only 


really good ones.”’ 

If the season of opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
has taught any good lesson at all it has been to en- 
force the truth of these sentiments. Although the 
Italian singers preponderated numerically in the list of 
vocalists, only two of them, Scalchi and Ravogli, achieved 
a notable degree of success. The best work was done by 
the Germans Lilli Lehmann and Paul Kalisch, the Polish 
Edouard and Jean de Reszké, the French Lassalle, the 
Americans Eames, Albani and Van Zandt. Of the ten 
leading singers only two were Italians, and this is about 
the proportion elsewhere. Yet the Italian myth flourishes 
and will continue to flourish, and the vocal teachers, 98 per 
cent. of whom are charlatans, will continue to say that the 
Italian method is the only true one for the voice, in spite 
of the evidence they have had this year of what the French 
method has done for the De Reszkés and Lassalle, and the 
German for Lilli Lehmann, 

If we trace the old superstition regarding Italian singers 
and Italian singing to its source we find a very simple ex- 
planation of it. It takes us back to the time of instru- 
mental vocalism; the time when operagoers preferred 
above all things prima donnas who could sing runs, trills, 
and do all sorts of vocal embroideries. It was considered 
good art to degrade the voice to the function of a flute or 
a fiddle, running up and down the scale without paying 
any more attention to the words of the text than a flute 
player does. Now, this kind of vocalism (which is still 
popular with the illiterate in music) came from Italy, and 
the non-Italian singers who learned it assumed Italian 
stage names, so that all the world gradually came to be- 
lieve that the art of song (7. ¢., of florid song, the only kind 
then popular) was a monopoly of Italian singers. 

Times have changed, and Patti alone remains to give us 
an idea of the art of florid song in the days when it was 
cultivated to the exclusion of real vocal singing. But 
there were at all times musicians who recognized the vul- 
garity of the florid style. One of these was Schubert, the 
greatest melodist of all times and the creator of modern 
lyric song. In some recently published reminiscences of 
Schubert by Spaun we read how the composer of the 
‘*Erlking ’’ used to be delighted by the vocal art of the 
prima donna Milder. One evening after a performance of 
a Gluck opera he went to a tavern with his friend the 


| poet Mayrhofer. 


Their enthusiastic discourse on the great 
singer was rudely interrupted by another man present, 
who declared that it was a disgrace to engage such a singer 
as Milder, as ‘*she could sing no runs or trills.’”’ This 
was too much for the enthusiasts. Schubert jumped up, 
throwing over his beer glass in his excitement, and gave 
this lover of florid song a piece of his mind as to what true 
singing meant. ‘He was glowing with rage,’’ Spaun 


| adds, ‘Schubert, who was usually so amiable that he 


seemed not to know what anger is.’’ 


Another eminent musician, who is fortunately still 


| among the living, the great violinist, Professor Joachim, re- 
cently gave his opinion of the florid Italian method of sing- 


ing ina very neat sentence. Having been asked why it 
was he showed so little sympathy with the admirers of a 
certain cantatrice, celebrated for her wonderful execution 
of roulades, &c., ‘*‘What would you have?” was his an- 
swer. ‘*Here have I been all my life endeavoring to imi- 
tate on my violin the exquisite tones of the human voice ; 


| this singer, on the contrary, only seeks to imitate my vio- 





| 
} 
! 
| 





lin.”” In other words, the favorite Italian vocal style is 
really instrumental, while it remained for the German com- 
posers, Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Weber and Wagner to 
develop the true vocal style in which the poetry is of equal 
importance with the melody, and vulgar ornaments are 
eliminated.—H. T. Finck in the ** Post.”’ 


My Own 16 Compositions. 


(Set to music by Straylatchkey and published by Screamer & Son.) 





Iam a program committee man 

Of the M. T. N. A. scope and plan ; 

The artists who come, both woman or man, 

Perform sixteen of my own compositions. 
-*s 

I send a protest whenever I can, 

The horizon both east and west I scan 

To find to someone to sing or bang 

Other than my sixteen compositions. 
sess 

But all my efforts are under a ban, 

They scream, they scratch, they whistle, they slam— 

Bang go my sixteen decompositions. 


Heppe’s Music Chart. 
ERHAPS nothing in the course of instruc- 
tion encountered by a pupil is so fraught with labor, 
perplexity and discouragement as acquiring a knowledge 
of the staff, the position of the note on the staff, its name 
and the key on the piano or organ corresponding with the 


same. 

It is a more than ordinary bright pupil who can, after 
one lesson, retain this information, and it is usually a 
matter of going over the same ground in the succeeding 
lessons before the pupil comprehends intelligently and 
lastingly these important primary features in a musical 
education. 

As an aid tothe teacher, as a guide to the pupil, the 
‘‘music chart’? published by C. J. Heppe & Son, 1117 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, seems to fill exactly the re- 
quirement. Constantly before the pupil on the keyboard 
of the instrument, there can be no possibility of a mistake, 
or of forgetting the name of note or position, either on the 
staft or keyboard. 

The teacher says to the pupil, *‘ This is middle C,"’ point- 
ing to the proper key on the piano. It is the easiest mat- 
terin the world for the pupil, with no guide but memory, 
to become confused when alone, and hesitate over the C, 
whether an octave lower or higher than middle C, and the 
teacher returning for the second lesson finds that the 
pupil in the confusion has decided upon the wrong one. 

This could not possibly occur with middle C or any 
other note if a chart was used, as allof these fundamental 
features are clearly defined and in such a manner that a 
mistake cannot occur, and much of the discouragement and 
extra labor incidental to first teachings almest entireiy 


obviated. 














“Light of Asia’ in German.—Pollini, the manager of 
the German company now performing alternately at the 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, London, has arranged to 
produce Mr. Isidore de Lara’s ‘‘ Light of Asia’’ ina German 
version at the Hamburg Theatre under his direction. With 
the prologue shortened, and with the last act and the epi 
logue omitted, this work will have much more the character 
of an opera than it possessed when it was brought out at 
Covent Garden half in opera, half in oratorio form. 
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Toronto Topics. 
Jury 23, 1892 
EST you should imagine that my long continued silence 
was an indication that Toronto has been wiped off the map, | think 
Musically we are asleep, /, ¢., there 
It's a mighty good thing, too, 


it well to advise you to the contrary. 
is no summer season in music in Toronto. 
as after such an experience as was afforded by the season just closed it's 
well to call a halt and take stock. 

Some of our principal musical societies are in a very much don't-know- 
how-they-stand position. The Philharmonic, which is a joint stock com 
pany, is hampered by a debt just about double its subscribed capital, This 
is a sad state of affairs for a society which 1s generally considered as the 
most important in Canada—an importance that has been maintained for 
some twenty years. Although I have heard nothing save rumors on the 
street to that effect—certainly nothing authoritative 
me if the Philharmonic crawls intoa hole. ‘* Hard 


an appropriate epitaph, 


it would not surprise 
Primes would be 

S. # 22% 

If the Phil 

No 


But Mr. F. H. Torrington won't be in that hole. Oh, no! 
harmonic evaporates it will not have been Mr. Torrington’s fault, 
man ever worked harder or more thoroughly deserved favors from the 
Like What's-his-name, he'll rise up from the ashes 
In the 


hand of fate than he. 
of the defunct past and shine with greater effulgence than ever 
dim vista of the future (that's correct, is it not?) I see anew Philharmonic, 
with sinews of war in abundance, new blood, new policy, complete or 
ganization, enthusiastic popular support, new, new, new why this must 


4 ! 
be heaven “eT a ya 


A piece of gossip I greatly regret to be obliged to report is that Mr. W 
Elliott Haslam, in consequence of illness, lasting since the autumn, has 
sen’ in his resignation as conductor of the Haslam Vocal Society That 
organization won endufing fame for the excellence of its work in unac 
I hardly imagine that it will be continued, 


At pres 


companied part song concerts 
unless, indeed, its admirable founder should return to Toronto 
ent Mr. Haslam has left the city for medical treatment and recuperation at 
Mount Clemens, Mich. He was also director of music at St. James’ Cathe 
Phere he had a 
W. Schuch, 


dral, the most important Episcopal church in Toronto 
very finechoir. Mr. Haslam's successor at St. James’ is Mr. E 


| a well-known and successful Toronto musician 


** *¢ *# 


Mr. Schuch is one of our musical geniuses who is climbing the ladder 
of fame three rungsat astep. Besides the above mentioned important 
appointment he has been elected conductor of the Toronto Vocal Society, 
which previously for two seasons was under the direction of Mr. W. E 


The latter gentieman is said to be forming a male voice chorus 


ee. 8 


Mr. F. d’Auria, one of our prominent musicians, is out with a news 
paper appeal for the support of an orchestra in Toronto, He wants the 
blessed public to come forward with $5,000 to back the scheme, Mr, 
d'Auria two seasonsago had a very tair orchestra—the Toronto Sym- 
but it died for want of sufficient patronage Too bad! Butif he 
or anyone else thinks thatthe Toronto public can be induced by newspa- 
per letters alone to put up shekels in support of music he has stilla dis 
appointing lesson tolearn. Besides which, there is a little tale yet to be 
told—a surprise party But that I am not now at liberty to divulge 


Waita bit. It's coming 
* * ** 


Al 


For some time brutal fellows have been addressing me by my Mi 
Courter nom de plume * Smiff I adopted the name originally not be 


cause it was pretty, funny or euphonious, but asa sort of contra distine 


tion to those correspondents who dig up classic name / iusca 
“SMIFF" IS DEAD \ ours truly Evmonp L, Ropes 
—_- oe 


The Binghamton Musical Festival. 


HE second annual musical festival opened last even 
ing at the Opera House, June 28, with the children’s Concert 


Messrs. Baker's and Severson's orchestras playing the ** Fausit'’ overvure 


after which the children's chorus, numbering about 250, sang several fine 
choruses, such as “ Lift Thine Eyes,”’ from Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,’ the 
spinning chorus, from Wagner, X&c 
The program was further varied by solos of 


Th ir singing was good and re 
ceived with great applause 
Miss Jessamine R. MacDonald, a soprano of this city, and Miss Frey 
burger, contralto, of Hartford, Conn., 
plauded and encored But the aria “Ernani, fly with me,"’ from 
*Ernani,”’ by Verdi, introduced the boy soprano, Cyril Roderic Tyler 
He was received with a storm of applause, which was renewed with 


and they were also heartily ap 


encores after every one of his selections He became the topic of musical 
conversation during the whole festival 

Atthe matinée on Wednesday afternoon Bauer's Orchestra, of Scranton 
Pa., took part and Mr. Edwin Isham made his first début. This gentleman 
has a fine baritone voice, sings with considerable spirit and taste and his 
singing was much admired and encored, but the ** Serenata" by Moszkow 
ski, entirely a piano composition, might be omitted The grand con 
cert of Wednesday evening introduced Mrs. Ida Klein, who won instant 
favor by her brilliant singing of the “ Jewel Song,” 
* Faust,” andreceived prolonged applause and encore 
of the four artists for the ** Stabat Mater,"’ Mr. Campanini, Mr. Bushnell 
Mrs. P. Walker, Miss Olive Fremstadt, was the signal for a tremendous 
ovation, and the enthusiasm increased with the singing of their parts in 


from Gounod's 


Ihe appearance 


the ** Stabat Mater."’ The chorus, under the direction of Carl Zerrahn, 
did excellently and the whole performance was very satisfactory 

The new male chorus of this city, under the direction of Mr. King, sang 
the soldiers’ chorus from ** Faust"’ very pleasingly. One of the principal 
attractions of the Thursday matinée wasthe piano solo by Mrs, G. Trac y 
Rogers, of Binghamton, op. 22, andante spianato and grand polonaise by 
Chopin, with orchestral accompaniment, and conducted by C. Zerrahn 
She played this difficult work from memory with an exce lent, clean exe 
cution, perfect tempo and good phrasing, which puts her in the front 
rank with any lady solo artist. Asan encore she played op. 56, No. }, 
nocturne, by Chopin The performance of The Messiah 
evening was also good, but only twenty numbers were given The 


on Thursday 


** Hallelujah Chorus "’ was sung with spirit and power, the audience ris 
ing from their seats, Vriday afternoon's matinée introduced the Welsh 
Prize Choir, from Scranton, Pa 


wherever they have appeared in choir contests 


This famous choir has taken prizes 


Their conductor is J. F 


| Watkins. 


The Friday evening concert consisted again of solos by the cifferent 
artists, the Welsh Choir and the great chorus, and also the duo of the 
tower scene from ‘* Trovatore,”’ sung by Mrs. Klein and Mr, Campanini 
It was another rare treat to hear this duo rendered by two such artists, 
and a repetition was demanded, 

Miss O. Fremstadt and Mr, Bushnell, who on this occasion made their 
first début in our city have beautiful voices, and their tine appearance 


| and singing gained the warmest reception of the whole audience 
Prof. S. R. Racklyeft, of this city, also created a very agreeable im- 
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pression by his fine singing of the bass solo in the chorus **‘ Crowned by 


the tempest 
Zerrahn, the veteran conductor, great praise is due for the 


To Mr. Carl 
masterly work of bringing those mixed amateur forces together to do such 
good work as they did. Miss Florence Brown, perhaps one of the most 
sccomplished piano accompanists, received due recognition from Mr, Zer- 


rabn and the distinguished soloists, 

Pro ton also deserves great credit for his untiring labor for this 
good cause; but we recommend to begin the rehearsals earlier and a more 
exact examination of the singers. The people of Binghamton and vicin- 
ave given this musical festival all possible support, and it became a 
At the close we feel happy and proud to 


great success in every respect, 
© able to congratulate the energetic and able managers, Messrs. Delavan 
snd Clark for their grand success. May all others be crowned in simi'ar 
nanner Rare 
=~ oO 
Leavenworth News. 
Leavenworth, July 16 


N looking over the enlarged number of THe Musica. 
( xe I find in the program of the Music Teachers’ National 
Preyer as composer of the 


Association, on Tuesday, the name of ( A 

sonata for piano and violin played by H. J. Kroesen and Johann H. 

Neck, and thinking, after hearing Mr. Preyer's music, something in re- 

gard to bim would interest the teachers who heard and judged his com- 
I will copy an authentic account of his reception in Vienna by 


Leschetitzky, Paderewski's great teacher, who has expressed himself 


pleased with him as a pupil 


Mr. Preyer went to Vienna unheralded and did not take the precaution 
f writing the great teacher, When he presented himself his hair rose 
and his hopes fell 
Why did you come was the first sentence that greeted him, Lesche 
titzky explaining with warmth, ‘I have all the pupils I am willing to 
take and there are now 109 letters on my desk from America unan 
swered 
In a letter written to friends here Mr. Preyer admits that this sort of 
a reception was a litthe more than he had bargained for 
What am I to do, sir said he “1 have come all the way from 
America to you 
Leschetitzky, with a decidedly unpleasant look, said, as he spreada 
piece of music on the rack —and, incidentally his high strung supplicant 
We'll see how you play 


Shaking with nervousness Mr, Preyer metaphorically walked to the 


cannon's mou hand touched her off. Afterthe explosion he was immense 
y relieved to have the great master say, ‘' Your touch is good and you 
read splendidly (Of course you are nervous; all pianists are nervous.”’ 

This ended the interview and he was informed that he wasan accepted 
up, Mr. Preyer is one of our most successful teachers, and his com 
positions are fu f merit. Mr. Preyer plays Chopin with a delicacy 
periectly irresistible 

Last night the Court House square and the streets adjacent were 
thronged with listeners to the music of the Soldiers’ Home Band, under 
the direction of Mr, Pedro Myreiles. The program was given with much 
taste and spirit, and was as follows 
March, ‘Semper Fidelis Sousa 
Overture The Dance of the Goblins” Loraine 
Walz Amorettentanze Gung) 
Selection from * Ernani"’ Verdi 
Fuphoneum obligato 

Mr. Horatio Campbell 

Potpourt Here and There Flocton 
Song and dance, ** Laugh, oh coons Wheeler 

Mr. Myrelies is very apt in his selections; there is always something 
forall, The two last numbers sent those of popular tastes home happy, 
while No, 4 was found to be quite satisfactory to those of cultured tastes 
Mr. Campbell has only just arrived from England, where he was formerly 
solo euphoneum of the Grenadier Guards, of London, Dan Godfrey 
leader. This was his first appearance here, His solo was rendered with 


great breadth of tone, with fine phrasing and taste; he also is the pos- 


sessor of a superior cuphoneum, We bid him welcome 


E. R. Jonas, 


—_—-—o 


Providence Music 
Provinance, R. I., July 
HIE last two months have been barren of anything in 


| the shape of concert performance until the Riverside Choral So- 
ciety, a suburban organization, sounded the final note of the season with 


on 
25. 


ite two concerts on the evenings of June 380 and July1 The programs 


were of a miscellaneous character, but made up of excellent music, both 


vocal and instrumental, The most important choral number was Men- 


delssohn's *' Hear My Prayer,’ the beautiful solo being finely rendered 
by Miss Mary Woodhull Coombs rhe other solo performers were Mrs. 
Arthur W. Joyce, soprano; Mr, Edward Holden, tenor; Mr. E. F 
Brigham, basso, and Miss Evangeline Larry, violinist. Both concerts 


were well attended, and it is a pleasure to note the steady advance made 
by this society during the three years of its existence, for which much 
credit must be given to their efficient conductor and able “all round” 
musician, Mr. BE. F Besides the successful direction’ of both 
concerts Mr. Brigham contributed to the first program a well played 


Brigham 


group of piano solos by Chopin and Rubinstein, and to the second an 
aria from Verdi's * 1 Vespri Siciliani’’ and two manuscript songs of his 
ywn, Miss Larry's excellent violin playing was a marked feature of the 
last concert 


the season has 
Some of the 
teachers in fact do not wait til the close of the season, but give them at in- 


Phe custom of givirg “ pupils’ recitals’’ at the close of 


grown to formidable proportions in the last few years. 


tervals all along through the winter and spring. Advertising is, of course, the 
principal object, and the results looked for in that direction are no doubt 
Whether it isa good thing for the pupils—or some of them at 
least It is not an uncommon th ng for Mr, A 
or Miss X to very much overrate the flattering encomiums bestowed by 
well meaning friends for their performances on such occasions and to 
confound their partial praise with the genuine applause compelled from 
an audience of strangers by real artistic work, Result—they soon get to 
think they “know itall,” and hang out a shingle on their own account, 
with more or less disastrous effects upon those who in turn become their 
pupils, and a further result of undermining—usually by the cheapening of 
prices-—'he business of those who, by reason of thorough study and long 
experience, are really qualified to teach, We are overrun by a horde of 
incompetent teachers, and a large part of them have entered the ranks 
through the gate which I have indicated 

But leaving argument and returning to my task as chronicler I will 
only say that the “annual” recitals were more numerous this year than | 
ever before. Without having kept an accurate tally 1 should say that | 
more than a score at least came off during May and June, Of these the 
ones which merit special mention, by reason of large audiences, quality of 
musical work or both together, were those of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hoff 
man (piano and vocal), Mr. Clarence G. Hamilton (piano), Mr. Hans | 


attained 
is quite another question 





Schneider (piano), Miss Fannie Clifford Thompson (vocal) and Miss Evan- 


geline Larry (violin). 
. . 3 


The musical season of 1891-2 has been a peculiar one, so far as this city 
is concerned. Nothing has ever approached it in the quantity of music 
offered, and it is but fair to say that a great deal of it has been of a very 
high quality. But it is not possible to find paying audiences for so many 
concerts, attractive though they may be in their programs and the high 
repute of the performers. The number of people who will patronize good 
musical performances is fully as large here (in proportion to our popula- 
tion) as anywhere, but they cannot go to concerts every night in the week, 
which is practically what they have been invited to do this season, Then 
the entertainment “course” business has been greatly overdone and 
helped to diminish the attendance upon regular concerts. The inevitable 


Philadelphia Correspondence. 
IB prema ‘*La Favorita’’ was revived at the Grand 
Opera House on Wednesday last. The performance, which was 
a tolerably effective one, was given with Clara Poole as * Leonora,” 
Guille as “ Fernando,” Del Puente as “ Alfonso’’ and Viviani as 
* Balthasar.” Mrs. Poole was an excellent ** Leonora’’ and sang ‘‘ O 
mio Fernando" with expression and taste. Guille, Del Puente and 
Viviani also sang to good effect. Mr. Hinrichs conducted with care and 
discretion. The remainder of the week was devoted to the * Flying 
Dutchman,” ** La Juive,"’ “ Cavatieria"’ and * L’ Amico Fri:z,” ** Faust "’ 

and ** Maritana.”’ 

On Thursday evening I had the pleasure of witnessing a charming out- 
door performance of * As You Like It,” given on the lawn at the country 
d e of T. Henry Asbury, at Oak Lane, one of the prettiest and 





result was that toward the end of the season it was almost impossible to 
muster an audience for anything. For instance, when Emil Mollen- | 
hauer's orchestra came here about the middle of May, with Whitney 
Mockridge, Max Heinrich and Franz Rummel, less than fifty tickets were 
sold in advance, and an audience of not over 300 could be got together by | 
giving away the tickets to anybody who would go. It was one of the best 
concerts of the season for all that. 

I am glad to be able to say that the artists did not allow the beggarly 
attendance to influence their work, Heinrich was suffering from a cold, 
in spite of which he sang magnificently, and so did Mockridge, while | 
Rummel played as well as I ever heard him. The work of the orchestra, | 
especially in the Wagner excerpts, was of a very high grade. Every- 
body knew well enough that it would be a fine concert ; they were simply 
too tired to go } 

* ¢ . + | 

The quartet at Grace Church was reorganized at Easter by the engage- 
ment of Miss Gertrude Blake, of Boston, as soprano ; Mrs. Julie Brown, 
as contralto, and Dr. C. B. Davis as tenor. Mr, Gustav Saacke remains 
as bass, and Mr. N. B. Sprague as organist and director, 

It is strongly rumored that a complete turnover will take place in the 
fall at the First Universalist Church, whose quartet choir have served for 
periods varying from twelve to seventeen years. But now the axe is to 
fall on all alike, anda choius choir—or chorus with quartet—be substi- 
tuted under the direction of Mr. Jules Jordan. Mr, Clarence G. Hamil- 
ton is named as the most probable candidate for the organist’s position. 


a ae oe 
The usual summer exodus of musicians and teachers has already taken 
place and but few are leftin town. Mr, Wm. H. Arnold, organist of St. 
Stephen's Church, and Mr. Walter J. Towne, tenor of the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) quartet, sailed for Europe early in June for two or three 
months of combined pleasure and study. Wo. A. Porter. 
- ea ~ 


Music in the White Mountains. | 
Lirtieton, N.H., July 25, 1892. 

S you know, I came to the White Mountains to rest. | 
A I felt the necessity of escaping for a time from the metropolitan 
“pace that kills,’’ so I resolved to“ foot it,’’ at a much more moderate | 
gait, through the *‘ Switzerland of America."’ Now it isa fact that, much 
as I adore mus‘c, I actually aimed td leave the divine art behind me. 
** Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” or words to that effect. It was 
my desire to hear music only in the singing of the birds, the soughing of 
the trees, the rippling of the brooks and the rumbling of the approaching | 
thunder storm, But, alack, it has been proven to me more forcibly than | 
ever before that music is omnipresent and universal. 

Strolling into that magnificent hostelry, the Profile House, I encountered 
the strains from a really excellent orchestra of eight pieces, made up as 
follows: Theodore Human, first violin; Edward Bates, second violin; 
Lewis Bache, viola; A. B. Stockbridge, ‘cello; Emile Goldstein, bass ; 
Frederick Blanchard, cornet; Florieng Record, clarinet, and George H. 
Wilder, flute. Mr. Human, the director, has during the past season been 
a big man ia Theodore Thomas’ Chicago Orchestra. The others, with the 
exception of Mr. Wilder, are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Wilder, who is a fine flutist, 1s a young man from Montpelier, Vt., a 
graduate in piano playing of the New England Conservatory of Music | 
The Profile House orchestra plays some of | 
his compositions with excellent effect. Wilder is a growing man, and I 
predict for hima national reputation. In spite of my desire togive my | 
ears a rest, it was a genuine p easure to hear this dainty little band. 

Well, I strolled on and ran across a small sized orchestra at the Sunset | 
Hill House, Sugar Hill, in charge of Mr. George P. Wendheiser, of New 
Haven. Escaping as soon as possible, 1 fell in with more music at the 
Sinc'air House, Bethlehem, where three gentlemen—Messrs, F. H. Con 
dit, violinist and leader; F. A. Rind, pianisi, and C, O, Koppitz, cornetist 
—make inspiring sounds for dancing. Footing it over to the Crawford 
House I found a good orchestra under the direction of Mr. E. B. Marble, | 
while O, A, Whittemore's orchestra, of Boston, we'comed (?) me to the 
pleasant precincts of the Fabyan House. Dropping in casually one day 
at the Moosilauke I heard a delicious tenor voicein the parlor. The voice 
proved to be that of our friend Mr. James H. Ricketson, the successor of 
* Teddy’ Toedt at St. Bartholomew's, New York. 

The convention of the New Hampshire State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at The Weirs this week will doubtless scatter music throughout this 
region by the carload., Here in Littleton, at the Oak Hill House, is a 
female orchestra of three -violin, piano and cornet. They play every 
evening, rain or shine, and I find myself able to endure it, simply because 
the cornetist is quite fair to look upon and not nearly the blower in the 
daytime that she is in the evening. 

Without doubt if I wander farther in this locality I shall discover other | 
orchestras, but I propose to calla halt. Before closing let me ask your 
attention to a bona fide card which was handed to me the other evening 
in a hotel where a hop was in progress. I quote it word for word, names 
and all 


and a composer of promise. 
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Wurreriecp, N. H. 
Best Orchestra North of Concord, N. H. 


Cuarces W, Pacmer, First Violin and Prompter. 
Pertry Bosrwick, Clarionet. , 
Frank H. Patmer, Cornet. : | 

Miss Marri Smactcey, Pianist, : 


: Second violin, flute, bass and trombone will be added : 
on large jobs. : 


Sa isfaction Guaranteed. 


Telegraph or address, 
F, H, Pacmer, 
Lock Box 24, Whitefield, N.H.  - 
Manager of orchestra and campaign music. Special : 
attention paid to answering all correspondence. 


In spite of my sufferings and hard luck, as above described, I am still, 
after all, Yours for music, 





Avpison Firercuer ANDREWS. 


| perform overtures and symphonies, 
in the ‘ad.,’ but I fear there will be no solos beyond the 
| usual orchestral ones.”’ 


most fashionable suburbs of Philadelphia. Peculiarly adapted to the 
open air, Shakespeare's ever delightful comedy was possibly never given 
with more appropriate or more romantic environments. The stage, 
placed beneath the shade of beautiful trees in a happily chosen spot, 
presented a most idyllic picture. Incidental music was furnished by the 
Mendelssohn Quartet and an orchestra under the direction of Henry 
Herzberg. 

Arthur Lewis as ** Orlando,” Zeffie Tilbury as ** Rosalind,’’ Frank C. 
Bangs as “ Jacques"’ and Lydia Thompson as ‘* Audrey ’’ were assisted 
by anumber of talented local amateurs, conspicuous among whom was 


| Mr. J. B. Colesberry, whose ** Touchstone” was a very creditable per 


formance, A. H, 


How | Started to Get Up an Or- 
chestra. 


ROM an early age I always took a double 
barreled interest in music and musicians. Their tri- 


'umphs and struggles were my favorite themes of conver 


sation. I took Beethoven in my tea and Wagner (simpli- 
fied) in my soup. German bandsmen were angels, female 
soloists became endowed with all the cardinal virtues, 
and the long haired conductor, with his white kid gloves, 
was, by a similar magnifying process, metamorphosed into 
a being too pure, too ethereal to be spoken of in the lan- 
guage of common sense Christians. Alas, how are the 
mighty fallen! Why does the charm no longer work? Why 
should a German band now no longer cause any feeling in 
my heart save a sinful yearning for a Gatling gun? Why? 
Listen, and hear the reason! 

At the age of twenty my musical accomplishments were 
limited to playing the piano and the long suffering flute. 
Destiny compelled me to take up drumming lightning 
rods as anemployment, but the fire was not to be quenched; 
it defied all attempts at extinction, and breaking forth all 
the more eagerly for a somewhat prolonged restraint de- 
clared itself in a sudden and formidable determination—a 
determination destined (if it bore fruit) to lower the rents 
and building leases around my quarter of the town toa 
considerable extent. 

The town happened to be New York, the quarter Twenty- 
second street, and the great idea was no less than a proj- 
ect to ‘get up’’ an orchestra of thirty pieces or so and 
install myself as their conductor, 

No sooner said than done. I was personally acquainted 
with the owner of a small concert room, who offered to let 
me hire the place for rehearsal on reasonable terms. 

A few days later the following ‘‘ad.’’ appeared in the 
‘*Herald ”’ (concocted by myself and the owner of the tem- 
ple of art): 

ANTED—Violin, ‘cello, flute, clarinet players, &c., fora new orches- 
tral organization. Address X. van Hoot, 200 West Twenty-second 
street, New York. 

The following morning as I sat in my study wading 
through the score of ‘‘Siegfried’’ on the piano, the dusky 
ethiopian ushered in a knockkneed, lantern jawed indi- 


| vidual with pale flaxen hair (which wanted cutting badly) 


and a shabby pair of black trousers very baggy at the 
knees. 

‘'I presume you call about the advertisement of yester- 
day?”’ 

The pale face lit up with a smile. ‘Yes, sir! I am a 
violinist of over ten years’ experience, and I thought that 
perhaps I might be able to play solos——”’ 

‘Where have you studied ?”’ 

‘Sir, lam a pupil of Joachim’s; I played for two years 
in the celebrated Blatherskite orchestra——”’ 

‘* Excuse me, but I fear we do not need soloists. All we 
want is to get together a body of experienced players to 
I forgot to mention it 


The pale young man’s countenance fell. 

‘Sir, in consideration for my distinguished professor, 
I do not think that I could play in an orchestra.”’ 

‘*In that case permit me to wish you good morning!”’ 

So he went. The musical market was not dull, how- 
ever, and ten minutes later another individual was ushered 
in. He was also a violinist, a special pupil of Sarasate’s ; 
he wanted to play solos and talked darkly about wiping 
out the insult in blood when I offered him a position in 
our orchestra. Finally he consented to withdraw. 

Come, thought I, this will never do; are there no players 
in this metropolis who will consent to take part in a Beet- 
hoven symphony or a Wagner prelude ? 

A ring atthe bell. The domesticated Ethiopian ushers 
in a tall young lady with a red parasol and black gloves. 

‘*Sir, lama pianist. I have performed in Paris, Brus 
sels, Vienna, also in——"’ 
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~ You are a pupil of Liszt, I presume ?’”’ 

The young lady’s face lit up at once. 
know that ?”’ 

** | have noticed—ahem—I guessed it.’’ 

‘* Well, you have guessed right. I studied for five 
years——”’ 

‘Madam, pardon my forgetfulness, but I ought to men- 
tion that we are not in need of a pianist; ours is an 
orchestral affair altogether. I fear there is no demand for 
—in short—disgusting weather is it not? Good-bye.’’ 

So she left and took her red parasol along with her. 

The next customer was a flute player. He had been for 
two years soloist in the celebrated Killmore Band. 

‘* You have studied in New York ?”’ 

‘* No, sir, in Paris! Iam a first prize of the 

‘* Ah, pardon me for insinuating that you studied any- 
where except in Europe. Will you favor me with a solo?”’ 

To cut the matter short, he produced from a wooden 
case a six holed club, covered with gaudy nickel plated 
keys. 

Then he set to work. Let us draw a curtain over the 
painful scene. In five minutes the workmen in the factory 
opposite left precipitately. They thought the whistle had 
blown. My next door neighbor sent in his card threatening 
a diminution of my family that would make the coroner’s 
heart leap for joy. 

At last I shut the door on the ‘* genuine Meyer’”’ and 
drank some Moxie to quiet my nerves. 

During the next hour nothing noteworthy happened. A 
couple of violinists (pupils of Joachim and Sarasate) and a 
pianist (a pupil of Rubinstein) came, and went forth 
contemptuously on discovering that their valuable services 


‘* How did you 


” 





were not required. 

At last a diversion occurred. A short, sprightly gentle- 
man was shown in. I judged him to be a cornet player 
from the color of his complexion, which vied with that of 
an over ripe Mandarin orange. He was affable and talk- 
He offered to play me the ‘* Little Darling’’ triple 
I was 


ative. 
tonguing polka, but I said it was not necessary. 
married and could hear as much triple tonguing and 
quadruple tonguing as I pleased—more if necessary. I 
said cornet solos were not needed when one had a healthy 
woman in the house. 

But he refused to go. 
to our band for $100 a week ; said he had been conductor 
for two years, &c. 

I asked him whether he played the piano. 

He answered that of late years he had to *‘ throw him. 
self into the cornet,”’ that his knowledge of the harpsichord 
remained but as a beautiful dream, too fair to be sullied by 
cold blooded criticism. 

I hinted that he might throw himself out of the door 
with material advantage to all parties concerned—and he 
did, 

That night I slept badly, and woke up with the lockjaw 
in the morning. What was my consternation to find the 
street blocked with incompetent pupils of celebrated pro- 
A heavily laden mud cart ‘‘stuck’’ on a bank 
composed of Liszt’s pupils. They had to employ a steam 
plow to clear the gangway. The odor of Hungarian 
rhapsodies was so strong that three horses died from the 
The driver of the mud cart claimed damages, the 


fessors. 


effects. 


He offered to act as a conductor | 


result being that I had to plank down $100, and Judge | 


Hackett sentenced me to a week in Sing Sing. My extreme 
innocence and inexperience pleaded as an excuse, however, 
and I was let off. 

Often since that adventure I have read in musical jour- 
nals about the hardships and privations of poor orchestral 
players, but then I think of my own experience with them 


and the fountain of pity ceases to flow. 
LANCELOT BAYLy, 


Later Bayreuth Cablegrams. 
HE “Sun” last Monday contained the fol- 
lowing account of the ‘* Tannhauser ’’ performance: 
Bayreutn, July 24.—The performance of ‘‘ Tannhiuser’’ remains the 


least satisfactory part of Cosima Wagner's work.at the festival. The 
scenery and mechanical accessories are unsurpassed, the effects are magi- 


| reputation, 
| it atones for all deficiencies of his vocal equipment. 


cal in their smoothness and the magnificence with which they are pro- | 


duced ; in short, the whole staging is as sumptuous and harmonious as art 
and money can make them. Last year the presence of Sucher as ** Venus,” 
Winkelmann as ** Tannhiiuser "’ and Reichmann as “* Wolfram,"’ was sup- 
posed to be a guaranty that the musical and dramatic depths of the opera 
would be touched as never before. Nevertheless, the whole performance 
was disappointing and in many respects was little more than amateurish, 
Sucher showed weariness from her eftorts in ** Tristan and Isolde,’’ Win- 

lemann was conventional and lacked spirit, and Reichmann seemed 
equal to the full requirements of his part, 

The performance to-day, although showing decided improvements 
over the work of last year, still was far below the Bayreuth standard. 
Despite the management's expenditure of 320,000 marks to bring ** Tann- 
hiiuser ’’ up to the plane of *‘ Parsifal,’’ this greatest of Wagner's operas, 
as distinguished from his music dramas, seems doomed to suffer by con- 
trast with the rest of Cosima’s work. This, perhaps, has been due partly 
to the fact that it is iardly suited to its frame, partly to the lack of effort 
onthe part of the singers to rise, as in ‘* Parsifal,"’ to its highest interpre- 
tation. This year undoubtedly its defects may partly be attributed to 
the peculiarity of Mrs. Wagner, to which I referred in my last letter, of 
allowing the veteran interpreters to go and filling their places with mem- 
bers of the young guard. Certainly, at all events, the names of Gruening 
and Mailhac in the cast to-day do not suggest the carefulness and under- 


standing in interpretation guaranteed by the names of Winkelmann and | that he was ill. 


Sucher, while to most persons the name of Wiborg, who sang “ Eliza 
beth "’ last year as well as to day, suggests nothing at all. 

Contrary to expectation, the titular part was given to-day better than 
last year, Although not a great * Tannhiluser,’’ Gruening, of Hanover, 
was conscientious and painstaking, and altogether more in touch with the 
spirit of the composer than was Winkelmann. He lacked spirit, however, 
and there were no murmurs of admiration when he sang the familiar 
“ Dir toene, Lob,” &c. In the third act he appeared to better advantage, 
and the absolute stillne s of the great audience during the star song 
showed that he had won their high approval. 

Miss Wiborg, of Schwerin, as ‘* Elizabeth,’’ was less amateurish than 
she was one yearago. Then her voice was quite insufficient, her method 
and action were amateurish, and in fact her only qualification for the part 
seemed to be her youth and spirituelle appearance. To-day she showed 
that she had partly grasped ‘* Elizabeth's"’ character. She realized its 
youthfulness, but unfortunately at the expense of some of its qualities. 

Mailhac, of Carlsruhe, as ** Venus,’’ was at her best, She gave evidence 
of much intelligence and true dramatic instinct. Still, persons who have 
seen Lilli Lehmann in the rdle missed the seductiveness and passion with 
which she fills it, 

As * Wolfram" Scheidemantel, of Dresden, placed all of his associates 
at a disadvantage. Last winter he was called to Milan specially to sing 
this part, but neither there nor in Dresden has he sung it with such com- 
plete success. His solo in the first act, ‘Als du in kuehnem Siinge,” 
spellbound the house, and from that to the close of the opera he held the 
house completely under his influence. Several times the audience was 
upon the point of cheering him, and when the last words had been sung 
the building rang with cries of ** Scheidemantel.” 

Doering, of Mannheim, as the ** Landgrave; "’ Gerhauser, of Bayreuth, 
as ** Walther;"’ Liepe, of Berlin, as * Biterol,"’ and Zeller, of Weimar, as 
** Heinrich,"’ were fairly satisfactory. The chorus was well drilled, and 
the ballet was worthy of high praise, Mott! led and again proved himself 
to be one of the foremost conductors of our time. On the whole anybody 
who has heard ** Tannhiiuser"’ in New York or Dresden need feel no re- 
gret that he was absent from the festival to-day. 

On Saturday the official soirée was held at Wahnfried. 
from former soirées in the particular that formal engraved invitations to 
Mrs. Wagner was assisted in receiving by her son and 
There was a tremendous crush, more than 200 persons 
Mrs, Joachim entertained the 


It was dissimiiar 


it were sent out, 
four daughters. 
being crowded into the narrow parlors. 
guests by singing delightfully several of Schubert's songs. 

Of the financial success of this year's festival there can be no doubt, as 
not only wereall the performances sold out weeks and months in advance, 
but by producing four works, ** Parsifal,’' ** Tristan," ** Meistersinger " and 
* Tannhiluser,’’ which were seen in former years, the great expense which 
the mounting hitherto incurred has been entirely obviated. The receipts 
will practically be clear gain, as there will be nothing but the salaries of 
those who take part to be paid, and it is said these are all or nearly all 
merely nominal, That the management, which means, of course, imprimis 
Mrs, Wagner, and then Adolf yon Gross, the banker, her faithful friend 
and adviser, were willing in exceptional cases to pay comparatively large 
sums for artists worth big salaries may be gathered from the fact that 
they made an effort to secure for the parts of ** Kundry "’ and “ Venus"’ as 
high priced a singer as Lilli Lehmann, who, however, is not yet sufficient- 
ly restored to health to undertake so onerous a task, and who, therefore, 
declined what is still regarded in Germany as a signa! honor—the call to 
Bayreuth. 

Bavreutn, July 25,—Almost fifty years ago, while resting in a country 
town far from the glare of the footlights, Richard Wagner began his 
response to the calls of his friends for an opera ‘ina lighter style.”’ 
Wagner himself said that he was resolved that the work should be a comic 
opera. The result of his resolution was ‘** Die Meistersinger Von Nuren 
berg,"’ which, however, was not completed until 1867, and is the eighth in 
order of the master's published works. In Germany * Die Meistersin- 
ger’ is, of all Wagner's operas, the most popular, I use the word in its 
strict significance. With Mozart's *‘Don Juan’ and Weber's * Freis- 
chuetz"’ it attracts most strongly the German bourgeoisie, and forms the 
connecting link between the high Wagnerian school and the people 

Perhaps for this reason, perhaps on account of the fineness of the 
weather, the absence of the high artistic element was more notable to day 
than heretofore, and the crowds which made their way up the hill to the 
Wagnerian temple seemed to consist mostly of pleasure Joving and music 
loving Germans. The men and women of fame in art and society, who 
have been exceptionally few atthe three preceding performances, were 
almost entirely lacking to-day. The Americans in the house were hardly 
numerous enough to be counted at all, 

The performance, however, was a boon to all who witnessed it. ‘* Die 
Meistersinger’’ probably has never been given with finer effect, and the 
work of the singers from beginning to end was a more than worthy close 
of the first series of performances. 

In point of ensemble it was by far the best achievement of the festival. 
** Parsifal’’ and “* Tristan and Isolde’’ showed finer individual effort, but 
neither was so finished in its entirety. The conspicuous part assigned to 
the chorus was an important factor in the work toward this result, for the 
chorus had been drilled with the utmost care and did its part witha 
smoothness, unanimity and spirit which I have never known to be equaled 
elsewhere. The minor parts showed the same conscientious and apprecia- 
tive preparation, and the whole performance stands out as a happy realiza- 
tion of Wagnerian ideals. 

Gura, of Munich, was ** Hans Sachs."’ He has long been accepted as 
the best interpreter of the part, and to-day he was fully abreast of his 
Years have worn his voice, but his art is so consummate that 
He has devoted a 
long period to the study of the part, and this, together with his natural 
sympathy with such a r6.e, has made him the ideal of the German cobbler 
poet. 

*“Eva"’ was sung by Miss Mulder, royal court singer in Stuttgart. 
Miss Mulder is one of the young guard and does high credit to the sa 
gacity of Mrs. Cosima, She was specially trained by the latter and was 
almost above criticism. She has a fresh voice of rare maidenly charm 
and a simple, innocent presence which won her the complete sympathy of 
the audience from the moment of her first appearance. 

As ‘** Walther von Stolzing,’’ Anthes, of Dresden, surpassed expectation. 
His voice and stage presence were known to be satisfactory, but it was 
said that he is lacking in endurance. This proved to be otherwise, at 
least to-day, although the repetition of his part may tell upon him before 
the end of the festival. Anthes has a delightful pure tenor vcice, an ex- 
ceptionally agreeabie presence, and a good appreciation of the require- 
ments of his rdle. Although not to be compared with Reszké, he probably 
is the best ** Walther ”’ of the present day in Germany. 

The audience held its breath as he sang the opening notes of ** Morgen- 
licht leuchtend im rosigen Scheine,’’ and a suppressed ripple of enthusiasm 
passed over the house when his ciear, happy voice died away, and the 
familiar prize song, which many had come scores of miles to hear, was 
ended. 

As heretofore, Hoffmueller, of Dresden, in the part of ** David’’ was 
capital. Nebe, of Carisruhe, as *‘ Beckmesser,’’ observed the traditions con- 
scientiously, and was satisfactory. Felix Mott] conducted masterfully. 
He is one of the first lions of the festival, and to-day his remarkable work 
was recognized in the cheers which followed the close of the opera, Dr. 
Hans Richter, of Vienna, was to have conducted to-day, but telegraphed 
He is confidently expected to be here, however, on Au- 


gust 14to 18. Dr. Carl Muck, of Prague, probably will not be needed to 
conduct, although he was engaged by the management. 

A feature of the performance to-day was the conducting by Siegfried 
Wagner, the master's son, in the first act. This is his first appearance in 
an active part. He is said to possess much talent. At the beginning of 
July he returned to Bayreuth fromatrip half way around the world 
During his journey he accomplished considerable literary and musical 
work, which, persons who have seen it say, shows high abilities, 

Mrs, Cosima has high hopes of him. Certainly no man has entered the 
world with a finer heritage and better opportunities for his chosen career, 
Should his mother live she undoubtedly will abdicate in his favor within a 
few years, and should she die soon he will be the heir to her official posi- 
tion here. 

The Wagner societies are not satisfied with the work at the festival this 
year or in the preceding year, and have held a meeting to discuss the best 
means of raising the standard of the performances here. The young 
guard of Mrs. Cosima was the subject of considerable veiled criticism, 
and the burgomaster spoke at length in favor of omitting the festival until 
the “ younger singers could be educated to grasp their parts in the spirit 
of Richard Wagner.”’ 

The sentiment of the meeting was in favor of giving no more perform- 
ances for three or four years, However, as ! explained in my first letter, 
financial considerations and matters connected with the copyright on 
‘** Parsifal’’ will probably induce the management to continue the festivals 
as heretofore. 

There will be sixteen more festival performances, seven of ‘ Parsifal 


and three each of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde, * Tannhiluser and *‘' Die 


All seats which have been vacated since the opening of 


Meistersinger.”’ 
the festival have been sold. 


A Curious Engagement. 
HE first definite engagement made by the 
Chicago Columbian World’s Fair in the line of music 
is now announced. The 
John P. Sousa, hitherto leader of the Marine Band at Wash 


management has secured Mr. 
ington, to organize a new band in Chicago which is to per 
form at the opening ceremonies in October. Mr, Sousa is 
to get $6,000 a year salary. It is a notorious fact that the 
Marine Band under Sousa was atravesty in comparison with 
great brass bands here or in Europe. It was a blaring, 
glaring noise producer, and its success, wherever it had 
any, was due to the lack of discernment on thé part of the 
public. We are speaking now ex cathedra, and not in the 
language of the daily newspaper reporter, who marches 
with a Grand Army procession,or Odd Fellows or Schutzen 
Corps, and reports his impressions of a marine band per- 
formance. 

What Mr. Sousa is to do with a new brass band to be or 
ganized with heterogeneous material gathered on the shores 
of Lake Michigan is open to vast conjecture, but this 
much can be said also ex cathedra. A brass band is not 
created by special design ; it is a matter of evolution, even 
if all the material is acceptable. It takes a iong time to 
make a brass band a musical organization. Mr. Sousa 


may be a genius, but thus far he has not demonstrated it. 





The Popularity of the Flute. 
HE paragraph published in the issue of Tue 
MusicaL Courier of June 8, entitled ** The Decline of 
the Flute,’’ has prompted me to reply, as it does a great 
injustice to one of the most prominent and beautiful solo 
and orchestral instruments of the present time. 

For the benefit of those who may not have read this 
paragraph I will herein repeat it, and will then prove that 
our ‘*London Critic’’ is decidedly in error in his state 
ments : 

‘¢ The decline of the flute’s popularity is thus accounted 


‘Modern orchestral composers 


for by a London critic: 
have permitted the oboe and clarinet to elbow their way 
to the front, to the exclusion of a companion whose ances. 
try dates back to ancient Phrygia. 

‘«¢Gluck, who flourished before the days of the clarinet 
and who only had at his disposal a coarse toned oboe, was 
well content, notably in his ‘Orfeo’’ and “‘ Alceste"’ to 
write fine melodies for the flute, while Handel, too, found 
its ‘‘soft complaining ’’ tones full of expressive qualities. 

*«¢ With the invention of the clarinet, however, and the 
perfecting of the oboe the flute lost a great deal of its or- 
chestral individuality. Composers, finding reed effects 
readier to their hands, became chary of according promi- 
nence to an instrument whose unsupported voice savored 
somewhat of antiquity and whose timbre lacked the color 
woodwind 


and character of the other members of the 


family.’ ”’ 

It is true that for a member of years previous to the 
marvelous invention of Theobald Boehm, of Munich, the 
flute lost much of its popularity. This is not surprising 
when we take into consideration the numerous defects of 
the old German flute, which unfortunately still lingers with 
us and occasionally inflicts upon our musical ears its 
wheezy tones, false intonation and weak piping voice. 

In 1832 Boehm produced his first model of the instrument 
that has since made his name immortal, and while this 
flute was a great improvement over the old system, still 
many of the old defects were apparent, owing to its having 
the conical bore same as the old German flute. 


(To be continued.) 


Octavia Hensel Here.—Octavia Hensel-Fonda and Mr. 
Fonda arrived here from Louisville, their residence, on 
Sunday evening. They are stopping temporarily at the 
Madison Avenue Hotel. Both are in the best of health. 
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the organ called 
advertised and sold by J. S. 
a stencil fake organ, 


OTIC] 
“Parlor Queen,” 
Statesville, N, C., is 


is herewith given that 


N 


Leonard, 
Leonard is not an organ manufacturer. 


0 


stencil 


=> 

trade papers now de- 
fending that disgusting fraud known as the 
that it tired THE MUSICAL 
COURIER anti-stencil warfare, That's right. 


AS 


will 


NE of the leading music 


states is of 
=> 
a commencement of the newly arranged cam- 
paign of Hazelton Brothers, of which the trade 
be duly the 
agency has been placed in Boston with E. B. Wood, 
of the Everett Piano Rooms, at 180 Tremont street. 
Watch now for development in the Hazelton Broth- 


apprised through these columns, 


ers’ business ! 
+e 

VER since the Cornett Piano Company moved 
EF into their new factory at 525, 529 and 531 
West Twenty-fourth street they have increased and 
expanded their business in both the manufacturing 
and commercial departments, until now they enjoy a 
trade commensurate with their excellence of product 
and their facilities. 


RoW 
527, 


— 
DEALER in Ashland, Ohio, writes asking, “ Is 
A there an organ factory managed by H. W. 


Alleger, Washington, N. J. If so what class of in- 
struments do they make?" They make a low grade 
organ, Ask for prices ; if they are quoted high don't 
buy; if they are quoted low try another low grade 
first before you buy. 
= 

ON'T forget Geo. P. Bent—Bent, of Chicago. He 
D is straight and so are his goods. The trade 
mark he operates under is the word “Crown,” 
universally known throughout the piano trade of the 
United States, Mr, Bent is one of those manufactur- 
ers and merchants upon whom you can rely abso- 
lutely and his word is better than many bonds. 


oe 

F the present pressure at the factory of the B. 
Shoninger Company at New Haven continues the 
company will be compelled to again enlarge their 
extensive piano manufacturing plant. One of the 
things of which record should be made is the fact | 
that Mr, B. Shoninger, the head of the house, pre- | 
dicted this ultimate success when he first began | 

making pianos, 


A 


aa 

CARLOAD of pianos is not an unusual thing, but | 
it seldom falls to the lot of a piano house at | 
this time of the year to make such shipments. The | 
Briggs Company, of Boston (C. C. Briggs & Co., of | 
“ Briggs with the Soft Stop” fame), have been doing 
this kind of business, regardless of the excitement of | 
the mercury column and vacation demoralization. We | 


notice a carload of their instruments as being shipped | or University. A stencil piano is always a box and | 
to the French Company, of St. Louis, last week. | 





| & Co, piano, 


UMORS are circ culating that Mr. Peter Duffy, presi- 
R dent of the Schubert Piano Company, has op- 
tion on some real estate in Harlem, for the transfer 
of which he can get $25,000 bonus. Mr, Duffy is not 
only a big piano man, but he is a shrewd financier, 


= 


N the 11th inst. work was commenced on the 

demolition of two old buildings on Fifth street 
near the post office at St. Paul, Minn., upon which 
will be erected one of the largest and handsomest 
buildings in the United States to be occupied by a 
music house. It is almost unnecessary to add that 
this house is the great firm of W. J. Dyer & Brother. 

oT 

E find the following in the Syracuse “ Sunday 
W Times:” 

After 12 years of faithful service, William Velasko yesterday resigned 
his position in the music store of Chase & Smith. For some years, under 
Col A. C. Chase, he had the entire management, and as a judge of pianos 
he had few equals. Modest and unassuming, Mr. Velasko is regarded in 
the highest esteem by those with whom he had business transactions, and 
it is with regret that his many friends will hear of his retirement, 

We do not believe that Velasko will open at 
Rochester with the Haines piano, Why should he? 
or 
HE following editorial (?) from a music trade paper 
“| indicates in a general way the mental expanse of 
the editors of this class of papers : 
At the warerooms of Crawford, Ebersole & Smith, Mr. Ebersole greeted 


me cordially. 
It is, as a matter of course, a foregone conclusion 


that Mr. Ebersole treats his visitors like a gentleman 
is supposed to greet them, but the inflated notions 
these little trade editors have regarding their own 
personality not only urge them to refer to such a 
commonplace incident, but they really believe it be- 
comes a matter of trade importance to record such 
a simple fact. 

From a dignified viewpoint it is an insult to a man 
like Ebersole to refer to the fact that he is endowed 
with elementary notions of courtesy. Everybody, 
with the exception of a blockhead of a music trade 
editor, can appreciate this. The humor of the situa- 


tion is intensified when we reflect upon the possibility | 


of crediting one of these music trade simpletons 
with the finesse necessary to discover a point like 
this. Imagine a rhinoceros solving a problem of 
Euclid, 








THE STENCIL CAMP. 





A as follows, and wants to know more about it: 
The parties that are handling the Camp & Co. piano here claim that 


Tux Musicat Courier is alluding to the Camp & Co., Chicago, and not | 


the New York. Is there a Camp & Co., Chicago, and Camp & Co., New 
York? 
There is neither, and that is the trouble. There is 


no Camp & Co. Now, whenever you run across a 


piano called Camp & Co., whether it says Chicago or | 


New York, it makes no particle of difference, the 
thing is a stencil box. 


This very question illustrates the extent of the) 


nuisance, 
a piano, 


A stenciler can put anything he pleases on 
He can say Camp & Co., New York, or Chi- 


cago, or both, or Oshkosh or London or Passama- | 
The thing is a sham from the start, and any- | 


quoddy. 
thing can be added to it to make it marketable. 


Here is another letter on the same subject. 
Avrora, IIl., July 18, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
In your journal bearing date June 15, 1892, I find an article on the Camp | 
As we were contemplating purchasing some of these pi- 
anos I write you for information as to the value of same. 


real value of this piano? 
The name Camp & Co., New York, is cast in the frame and a five years 
warranty signed by Estey & Camp is given with each piano. 
Please reply as soon as possible. 
Yours very respectfully, 


The above reply will answer for this communica- 


Kirk & Pxuu port. 


tion, 


anyone contemplating the purchase of any kind ofa | 
| stencil, whether it be Camp & Co. or Beatty or Swoger | 


nothing more. 


DEALER at South Bend, Ind., writes to this paper | 


What is the | 


It may, however, be added that we are sorry for | 


OTWITHSTANDING the enormous growth of the 
manufacturing of pianos of the New England 
grade in the West, that piano continues to hold its 
own on the other side of the Alleghenies. This, too, 
with the continued and consistent advances in price, 
which have been compensated by the numerous im- 
provements in case and interior workmanship, Thus 
far in 1892, that is for the first seven months, the 
output of the New England factory has been in excess 
of that of any similar period, and with the contracts 
existent and the surety of current orders the product 
for the year will be the greatest of any piano factory 
in the United States. There are claimants in the field 
who will tell you that they are the great factors in the 
piano trade in point of numbers, but Mr, Thomas F. 
Scanlan says nothing and shows figures that prove 
the above statement, 








WHAT'S THIS? 





rage a lot of inquiries the following surprises 
us considerably, We can hardly understand it: 


Boonvitte, Mo., July 2, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

Will you please inforni me who makes the Camp & Co. piano? We 
think here that the same piano is sold under three or four different names 
~—the Camp & Co.,the John Church, or Root & Sons also as the name of 
the manufacturer—and they talk of them as being first class. We think 
them a very ordinary cheap piano, are they not? By answering the 
above you will confer a favor on an old music dealer. 

Very truly, Gro, O. Stacy. 


John Church and Root & Sons are not piano manu- 
facturers; neither are Camp & Co, Any of these 
names on pianos indicate at once that the instru- 
ments are stencil fakes or rather fake stencils. The 
John Church Company, of Cincinnati, and the Root & 
Sons Music Company, of Chicago, are interested in 
the Everett Piano Company, of Boston, whose pianos 
they control in their respective sections, but if these 
firms are engaged in putting stencil trash on the mar- 
ket we should like to know it. Any reliable informa- 
tion on this subject will be thankfully received by 
THE MuSICAL COURIER. Will our correspondent 
kindly tell us who sells the John Church or the Root 
& Sons piano, and whether it is called merely the 
Root & Sons or the Root & Sons Music Company ? 








Written on the Same Day. 
| Fiorence, S. C., July 22, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 
| Dear Sirs—We find money in the South very scarce ; 
however, we cannot afford to do without THE Musica. 
| Courter. Your manly warfare on stencil trash alone is 
| worth much more than the price of the paper. May you 
| prosper as you deserve, until every piano that is made will 
| carry the name of its maker on it. 
Yours very truly, KILLOUGH Music CoMPANy. 





Ricumonp, Va., July 22, 1892. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

We have been watching THE MusICAL CourIER’s wonder- 
ful progress in the last year or two, and we presume it is 
| no more than right to say that it is ‘‘out of sight’ as a 
music journal, being replete with news of importance to 
| the trade in general. We have been reading THE MUSICAL 
CouriER for the past 10 years, and have, so to speak, 
gotten our education from this journal. 

We are representing the Chase Brothers Piano Company 
| and Chicago Cottage Organ Company, two as progres- 
| sive and wide awake concerns as can be found on this con- 

| tinent. We sold at retail 96 instruments in May, 95 in June 

| and from present appearances we will run 100 this month— 
all genuine, bona fide sales. The great trouble we experi- 
ence is to get the goods fast enough from the factories. 

The immense volume of business done by these houses 


’ | is simply stupendous, and having had a practical demon- 


stration of the methods and systems used by these two 

manufacturers, with no little ‘*hustling ’ on our part, 

| this business here has become eminently successful. 

| With best wishes for your success, we remain, 
RICHMOND Music CoMPANY. 





Very truly yours, 








—It is now announced that the heirs and former associates of the late 
A. H, Whitney, of Quincy, Ill, are arranging to capitalize the concern on 
a larger basis and build a large factory. Mr. T. D. Woodruff and Mr, 
| Whitney's two sons, Frank and Joseph, are in charge of the affair. 
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CHASE BROTHERS PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


Muskegon, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. Chicago. Ill. 


NER ENGL ANY) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
, MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation, 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,? “oSston 
STERLING WECMANS ©O. 
Bc walt Piano Manufacturers. 























Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


Made ek. an ae 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Acents. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISIO WNALLNWAG ONY 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


sais MASON & RISCH, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


‘TEI Es; STE RIIN CG CoO. NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO. 174 Wabash Ave. 
FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


overs ROBT. M. WEBB. 


MEHLIN 


PIANOS. CLOTH, FELT 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 


Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. P N CHIN GS 

— MANUFACTURED BY THE — bd 
CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. PAPER PIANO COVERS=Pat’d March, 1892. 


MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS; 


Cor, Main, Bank and Prince Streets. | CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and First Ave., South, 
NEW YORK FACTORY, WAREROOMS AND OFFICES: | 352 FULTON STREET, e BROOKLYN N z. 
’ . 


461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH STREET, cor. 10th Avenue. 


UDWARD écOnUWN PIANO Us 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Blasius Rumors. 





that is false can be most effectually disposed of 
by paying no attention to it, but this theory, like 
many other old theories, is a fallacy, We can prove 
it in the case of Blasius & Sons, of Philadelphia, who 
have been in the hands of Dame Rumor for years 
past in connection with the Steinway agency, and who 
have said not a word, and who are as much in the 
grasp of the old gossip as ever, if not more so, 

To get at the bottom of this thing, to; probe into 
the situation and find what the true condition of 
affairs is, prompted our senior editor to visit the firm 
at Philadelphia in person, and the result of the call is 
embodied in the following revelations which may be 
interesting or not, just as the case may be, 

The representation of the Steinway piano has been 
held by the Blasius family for thirty-eight consecutive 
years, Mr, Charles Blasius, Sr,., the head of the house, 
was in the days of his activity one of the greatest 
Steinway salesmen in the country, and he reared the 
two sons, Lavin and Oscar, on the same lines and 
they erected in Philadelphia a marvelous piano and 
organ business, the commercial agencies rating them 
at a net worth of $750,000 at the present day. 

The firm made its fortune out of all kinds of pianos 
and organs sold during all this time, but its prestige 
was gained through the control it held of the Steinway 
piano. During the past ten years it began to reduce 
its representation of pianos, that is of the makes it 
handled, and gradually Blasius & Sons sold only two 
or three brands of pianos outside of the Steinway. 
During'the past five years Mr, Lavin Blasius began to 
make experiments with a view to piano manufactur- 
ing, and when Albrecht & Co., an old Philadelphia 
piano manufacturing house, went to pieces, the 
Blasius firm bought up the business and incorporated 
it in its experimental manufacturing department. At 
first Albrecht pianos were made, but within the past 
few years all the time, energy and resources were de- 
voted to the Blasius piano which suddenly loomed up 
as a etrong competitor in Philadelphia. 

With the advent of the Blasius piano, in fact nearly 
simultaneous with it, the firm began to drop all of its 
New York pianos, excepting always the Steinway, 
and gradually, with the growth of the output of 
Blasius pianos an advertising system was adopted 
that made the Blasius piano one of the very best 
known pianos in Eastern Pennsylvania and Southern 
Jersey, The daily and weekly papers, the secular and 
religious press, the programs of all kinds of perform- 
ances, posters, country fences and city walls were all 
decorated with the words “ Blasius pianos,” and the 
amount of study and money expended on popular- 
izing the instrument was such that comment natu- 
rally grew apace with each new and aggressive adver- 
tising scheme of the firm until it became a settled 
theory in the estimation of the piano trade that 
Blasius & Sons were bent upon pushing their own 
manufactured product ahead of any and all other 
pianos, including the Steinway. 

In fact speculation has been indulged in by nearly 
every man in the trade. Every Philadelphia dealer, 
every traveling man from the East or from the West 
who stopped over in Philadelphia, every piano and 
organ manufacturer, and, as a matter of course, every 
music trade editor (and the latter knew less about it 
than any Other class, also as 4 matter of course), 
everyone in the trade who came in contact with these 
interests, we say, has been speculating not so much 


. aprong is an old theory that tells us that a rumor 


on the Blasius attitude but as to who the probable | 


successors of Blasius & Sons would be in the repre- 
sentation of the Steinway piano, It was generally 
concluded that Steinway & Sons would not open a 


branch house in Philadelphia, particularly since the | 
with deliberation, knowing that his remarks were in- 


sale of the Mathias Gray Company, of San Francisco, 
to Sherman, Clay & Co., an indication, in addition to 


other indications, that the day of branch houses of | 


Eastern firms had about ended, Nearly every firm in 


Philadelphia was mentioned in connection with the | 


Steinway representation, some foolish person even 


going so far as to connect George Dearborn’s name 





dividuality is associated with an article of the type of 


the Steinway piano. 
In the course of these discussions it was pointed 


out that the attitude and animus of Blasius & Sons 


were illustrated in the general make up of their piano, 
which was pronounced an “ exact copy” of the Stein- 
way, not only the Blasius upright but the Blasius 
grand, The old plate patterns at Shriver's were said to 
have been exhumed, and the scales having been 
copied very little more was needed beside the case 
to make an “exact” counterpart of the Steinway 
piano, and the case stood there next to aSteinway a 
living evidence of successful similitude. The experi- 
mental departments of the Blasius factory were said 
to be littered with the wrecks of all kinds of Steinway 
pianos taken to pieces microscopically in order to 
facilitate the exact reproduction of every detail of 
Strict orders had been given not to al- 


construction. 
low any human being to enter the “ Holy of Holies’ 
of the Blasius factory, as these experimenting rooms 
were called, and they were said to be closed hermeti- 
cally and could be unlocked only by means of a com- 
bination of numbers known to the superintendent 
and one member of the firm. This superintendent 
was informed that he was under detective surveil- 
lance and that if he engaged in any suspicious actions 
it would be equivalent todismissal, These and many 
other curious rumors have been associated for several 
years past with the name of Blasius & Sons, always of 
course with the reservation of the possible action of 
Steinway & Sons in relation to the subject. 

During all this time it was never suggested that 
Blasius & Sons could by any possibility—ethical, 
moral, social or commercial—be exempt from the 
rule that permits any firm that pleases to do so from 
becoming piano manufacturers, Why should Blasius 
& Sons not become piano manufacturers? If they 
become piano manufacturers why should any par- 
ticular attention be called to their copying of Stein- 
way scales when no particular attention is called to 
the very same practice indulged in by other piano 
manufacturers ? Why should they not copy Steinway 
scales? They certainly run the risk of copying an 
imitation of a Steinway scale if they copy some of the 
other makes. Who has given any evidence to this 
hour that they did copy a Steinway scale? And, ifso, 
is there any reason to believe that in this case the 
copy will be anything but a copy? Thus far in the 
history of art copies have never equaled originals, 


and for that very reason are called copies ; a distinct | 


contradistinction, an emphatic evidence that they are 
copies, and copies only. We know a good many 
copied scales and that is all they are—copied scales. 

But who has yet proved that Blasius & Sons are 
working on a copied Steinway scale? If any compe- 
tent judge has ever made this statement we should 
like to know his name. The chasm between the 
Steinway and the Blasius pianos is so vast—in tone, 
in touch and in appearance—that both Messrs, Stein- 
way & Sons and Blasius & Sons must have indulged 
in considerable hilarity when they were called upon 
to listen to a suggestion of similarity. 
Sons are following to some extent the general archi- 
tectural outlines of a Steinway case, if they follow 
those graceful and chaste lines of a Steinway grand 
case, are they not falling in line as disciples of a 
most artistic school? Pray, which other school 
should they attempt to pattern after? If you are 


going to model you certainly follow the best exam- | 
| ples if you know what you are about. 


This hue and 
this cry about Blasius & Sons and their pianos, and 
their system of advertising, and their so-called hostile 


attitude toward the Steinway pianos and the Stein- | 


way interests had come dangerously near the border 


of puerility and imbecility, the bounds of the habita- | 


tion of Dame Rumor, Let us see what there is in 


it all. 
A Blasius Talks. 


It was Mr. Oscar Blasius who spoke, and he did so 


tended for publication, He has charge of the fi- 
nances and general sales and credit departments of 
the business, his brother managing the manufacturing 
and purchasing departments. 

“Our purchase of the large factory building at 
Woodberry—7 miles from our office—in New Jersey, 


with a transaction of such an elevated character, | will give us all the facilities for manufacturing we need, 
The extremes to which argument is driven were never | and we have been sadly in need of these, One can- 
better illustrated than when the name of such an in-| not finda piano factory ready made to order every 


If Blasius & | 


'day, and it has been a iucky incident for us to find 
‘this building. It occupies 4% acres of ground ; has 
over 100,000 square feet of working room, and is 
fitted up regardless of cost, the office fixtures, made 
of hard wood, having cost the concern which oc- 
cupied it $3,600. The factory is new, having been 
finished a year or so ago. The staircases are of stone, 
and the best black cement was used in all parts of the 
structure, which was erected to endure. Included in 
the purchase is a large new engine, boilers and gear- 
ing, and this and next week we shall put in place our 
wood working machinery. It will cost us over $5,000 
to remove our workmen and their families to the 
spot, and it will require some time before we shall be 
in running form, 

“ We felt some years ago that it would be an ad- 
vantage to us to make our own pianos (stenciling 
being entirely out of the question), and instead of 
selling three or six or more different New York pianos 
to have our own product, which we could not only 
safely warrant, but which we could control. We are 
young, we are naturally alive to the requirements of 
the time, and why should we not have a piano unlim- 
ited by any territorial boundaries? The New York 
piano manufacturers could not be expected to give us 
anything but a limited territory, but for the Blasius 
piano we have the whole United States, Is there any- 
thing wrong about that? We believe we are entitled 
to manufacture pianos even if we do not live in New 
York. 

«“ As to the Steinway piano (and here Mr, Blasius 
smiled), why, we continue to keep this establishment, 
as we always have, a distinct Steinway wareroom ; 
‘way in the rear we keep a few other pianos, because 
we do not propose to lose sales on account of the re- 
fusal of customers to walk down to our corner 
stores, and some customers will not gothere. We 
take them to the rear here and do our best with 
them. But this is our Steinway wareroom, and let 
me say to you that we sell more Steinway pianos 
than any other firm here sells high grade pianos, and 
you must remember that it takes more money to 
buy a Steinway than other make. Our territory is 
limited, and for its size and population we sell more 
Steinway pianos than any other Steinway representa- 
tive. We hold prices high where they belong, and 
thereby are of great assistance to the sale of other 
high grade pianos. 

«“ Furthermore, we advertise, as you see, the Stein- 
way piano as ‘the best in the world,’ It occupies a 
distinct position, and I am going to give you a busi- 
ness secret, and it is this: We have bought as many 
Steinway pianos during the first six months of 1892 
as we purchased during the whole of 1891. Why? 
Because our trade in Steinway pianos has grown to 
such an extent that we require a larger stock and 
larger assortment than ever, Why, sir, as these 
books b re show, we have had days upon days for 
weeks at a time in 1892 when we sold two and three 
Steinway pianos each day; not for one week, but for 
many weeks at atime. Our Steinway retail business 
has nothing whatever to do with our manufacturing 
of the Blasius piano, which we sell here at retail, and 

which we are introducing at wholesale all over the 
_Union, There are some people who are exclusively 
‘Steinway purchasers, and no other piano will ever 
| please them, and, on the other hand, there are people 
_who necessarily are deterred from buying a Steinway 
by the price. Why should we go to New York and 
buy pianos to sell to this class if we can make a bet- 
|ter piano here ourselves and give them our own 
| product? I cannot see it, 
| “Our relations with Steinway & Sons are as pleasant 
/as they have been at any time in the past 38 years. 
Here is a copy of a letter written to them yesterday, 
showing you the nature of our correspondence. All is 
| pleasant and satisfactory and our business with the 
firm is constantly on the increase. You stand invited 
| to visit our new factory at Woodberry as soon as it is 
| ready for inspection. No, thanks, I never smoke.” 

This, then, is the sum, substance and philosophy 
of the Blasius situation, and this will probably dis- 
pose of the many idle rumors regarding the Steinway 
representation in Philadelphia. 


The Lester Piano. 

The Lester Piano Company are remodeling their 
warehouse at 1308 Chestnut street, putting in a pas- 
senger elevator and giving it all the advantages of a 
modern piano establishment. In the meanwhile they 
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are located at 1231 Chestnut street, and will be com- 
pelled to suffer the inconveniences of a temporary 
business abode, and yet they are selling pianos. Mil- 
ler, Fisher and Rexford are a strong trio of piano 
salesmen and are above the ordinary salesmen in 
mental stature. During a discussion of many of the 
familiar features of the piano trade, these gentlemen 
exhibited a deeper knowledge of the niany complex 
conditions of the trade, both local and general, than 
would be surmised by the average piano man. They 
are studying all the problems of the business and are 
fully alive to the difficulties encountered in the active 
competition of the times. 

The new Lester piano factory will be a model insti- 
tution, and the Lester piano wil] hereafter be made 
in larger quantities than ever and will contain fea- 


tures which will improve its selling qualities, making | 
it a piano most desirable for the dealer who wants to | 


handle reliable goods, 
in special illustrations during the fall season, 
Lester piano is a successful product among the many 
new instruments that have come into the market in 
recent years, 


Styles and designs will appear 


**# * 


There is no truth in the published notice of G, R. 


Fleming's arrangement with the W. W. Kimball Com.- | 


pany, the statement having been premature. Mr. 


Fleming is the best man the Kimball Company can | 


get in Philadelphia at present, but certain barriers of 
an insurmountable nature have prevented the con- 
summation of the plan. If Mr. Fleming wouldshow an 
inclination to give publicity to the inside facts this 
paper could aid him in his efforts to arrange matters 
satisfactorily, but he decides to do otherwise, Inthe 


meanwhile his business will continue right along as | 


it has, 
* *# 


James Bellak's Sons is the name of the house now, 
as the late James Bellakin his will announced that his 


individual firm name should cease with his death. | ‘ 
The estate is not yet wound up, but the four heirs are | atmosphere that engenders sympathy instead of re- 


working harmoniously to have it properly liquidated. 


*“* # 


C, F. Zimmermann, manufacturer of the autoharp, 


ments of his patent. 
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Wm. Knabe & Co. 





HE recent reports concerning the manufacture of 
special pianos by Wm, Knabe & Co. for the 
world’s fair exhibit are somewhat erroneous, partic- 
ularly as to the cost of these instruments, Mr. 
Ernst Knabe tells us that the cost will be in the 
neighborhood of $5,000 apiece, the hand carving and 
embellishments alone running up to several thou- 
sand dollars each. They will be instruments of the 
most marvelous artistic structure and will add vastly 
to the international fame of this old and famous 
firm. 

The Knabe house is one of the greatest factors of 
the piano trade of the Union to-day, and with all their 
formidableness, their prestige, their renown and their 
industrial and financial strength, they have always 
maintained a modesty of demeanor which appears to 
be an inherited characteristic of the establishment and 
which adds.a certain charm to their methods, They 
never indulge in the platitudes of the day ; they never 


make any vainglorious boasts ; they never make an | 
effort at individual self glorification; they refuse | 


absolutely to display their historical successes with- 
out a purpose, and they never incumber newspaper 
space with commonplace assertion. 

Characteristics of such a nature are therefore apt 
to keep from public gaze many features of the latter 
day growth of the house which has during the past 
few years developed with unexampled rapidity. Few 
persons know how wonderful this expansion of trade 
with Wm. Knabe & Co. has been, but we are enabled, 
in a general way, to testify to it, and although it is 
impossible to quote figures, it may as well be stated 
that 1891 and 1892 are years of plenty with the house ' 
that far exceed anything in its past record. 

The sons of Mr. Ernst Knabe will return from Eu- 
rope in September. In London they were the guests | 
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on one occasion of Messrs. Broadwood and on an- | 


other occasion of the Bechstein representative. They 
are at present in Venice or Milan. Mr. Charles 
Keidel, Jr., is in Michigan, on the borders of one of : 
the great lakes, on a vacation, and the two senior | 


members, Mr. Charles Keidel and Mr. Ernst Knabe, | 
are at work like juveniles. 


Otto Sutro & Co. 


It is only in its finished aspect that the new estab- | 
lishment of Otto Sutro & Co. gives out its total effects 
and makes its most profound impression, for the im- : 
pression is certainly profound upon those who have | 
had any experiences in that direction. In its com- 
pleteness, its universality and the comprehensive 
plan it is based upon, the establishment of Otto Sutro 
| & Co., of Baltimore, is the most perfect in this coun- 
try and that signifies the most perfect on the globe, 
for European establishments in the line of music are 
in no way or shape to be compared with ours, Not 
only can every and any thing in that line be had at the 
Sutro establishment, but the order, the system, the | 
| method of keeping, displaying, selling, receiving pay- 
ment, handling, shipping or delivering, accounting, 
| tracing, duplicating, storing, &c., are the most com- 
| plete that have ever been instituted in this line under 
the administrative laws of intelligent organization. 

No device within human reach necessary for the 
operation of the business is wanting and many en- 
tirely new and novel appliances have been _ intro- 
duced to do their share of the work in this musical 
museum, as the Sutro establishment deserves to be 
called, Detail is not in place here; we are not pre- 
pared to run over thousands of minute parts or hun- 
dreds of articles; we are merely referring to the 
effect of the whole. To cap the climax, there is a 








| 


| Music Hall in the building, a gem of its kind and a 


odsend to Baltimore’s music lovers, who have been 
8 


| aching for some place where concerts and recitals 


can be given with artistic surroundings and with an 


pelling it. 
A curious incident is the indifference with which 
an important local daily paper has treated Sutro's 


| great enterprise in comparison with the treatment 
has about decided to take action to stop infringe- | 


accorded to the establishment by the local press 
generally. In discussing it with one of the staff of 
the paper referred to, the argument in defense of this 
attitude was to the effect that Sutro’s enterprise was 
of a private nature; had it been of a public nature it 
would have received more space and more superla- 
tives in case of equal merit. Private enterprise that 
appeals to the public for patronage is not private in 
the sense of the word, for if that were so the very 
newspaper in question would be a private enterprise. 
If it is a private enterprise, conducted in the interests 
of the public, Mr. Sutro's comes under the very same 
heading. A public enterprise is what? Is the Stock 
Exchange a public enterprise? Is a gas company 
a public enterprise? Is an exhibition company 
that erects an exposition building a public enter- 
prise? Is an abattoir a public enterprise? Does an 
enterprise inaugurated or conducted by a corporation 
or company differ, as far as the public is concerned, 
from an enterprise conducted by a firm or an indi- 
vidual? Politics is a public enterprise for the benefit 
of individuals, Business, such as Mr. Sutro has built 
up in Baltimore, is a public enterprise for the benefit 
of the public and consequently for the benefit of him 
who benefits the public. The Baltimore paper should 
have made Sutro’s enterprise an important feature, if 


| for no other reason than that its existence would 


have demonstrated that Baltimore is worthy of it. 


Harry Sanders. 


Although the wounds of battle are once in a while 
reopened and compel Harry Sanders to seek his bed 


| until they are again healed, he keeps up his apparently 


perennial youth, and finds in his business a source of 
everlasting satisfaction and we believe considerable 
pecuniary gain. No house in the music trade enjoys 
a higher credit than Sanders & Stayman, of Baltimore, 
and our old friend of Estey fame, Harry Sanders (for 
it was with the Estey organ, about 27 years ago, that 
Harry made his first start), is now enjoying the results 
of hard work, sterling honesty, lots of youthful en- 
thusiasm, and the faculty he always possessed of 
being true to his friends, 
«Come up here in the elevator and I'll show you 

something that will lay out any instrument ever put | 





out. The greatest reed instrument you ever played 
or ever heard.” 

« Why, what's the matter with you, Harry? I know 
you are a temperance man, which doesn't always 
mean that you drink. What's wrong with you?” 

«Jump in,” said he, «and I'll show you something.” 

Mr. Sanders’ young daughter and another lady 
joined us. Miss Sanders is developing into one of 
the best pianists in Baltimore. She has great intel- 
ligence, and what is more she has a musical tempera- 
ment. Something will be heard from her, We got 
out in the hall and Mr. Sanders sat down before a 
large instrument, across the top of which was in- 
scribed in gold the word ‘“PHONORIUM,.” Phono, 
sound; rinm, room, space. Space or room filled 
with sound, Space filled with music, it soon turned 
out to be. 

This “Phonorium” is the instrument of which 
whispers had reached us some time ago. It is a 
wonderful reed organ, the reeds being located in a 
chest like the chest of a swell organ, the swell being 
in front as usual. The mechanism was not exposed 


| nor was it shown to us; we are therefore unable to 


speak of anything but its tonal or musicai effects. 
Each valve and reed is located in a separate chamber 
dependent upon its individual air current, The voic- 
ing is absolutely remarkable and wonderful ; the 16 
foot and 8 foot stops (except those intended for reed 
effects) being surprisingly pipe-like and the volume of 
sound overwhelming. Some of the inherent defects 
of the reed organ are completely overcome, such as 
the lack of carrying capacity, the “ Phonorium" 
carrying its tone as readily as a pipe organ without 
sacrificing an iota of its quality. Who makes it? 

It is the latest and greatest product of the Estey 
Organ Company, of Brattleboro, Vt., whose fame 
must necessarily increase with the creation and pro- 
duction of such an instrument. 

+ 


** 


Albert Lertz is expected in New York this week, 
Look out for him; he is on a bargain expedition. 
* 


* * 


George Willig & Co. are doing an excellent trade 
considering the season of the year. 
* 


* # 


George McCaffrey, the veteran Baltimore music 
dealer and publisher, is keeping his years with the 


tenacity of one endowed with perennial youthful 
strength. He has ‘not changed in appearance in 10 


years, 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 





MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO. Waierion, N.Y. 





§2” We invite correspondence {rom Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 


Atlanta Piano Co.Plant 
FOR SALE. 


By virtue of an order from Fulton Superior Court, I will 
receive bids until the 1st of August, 1892, for the following 
described property; separate bids for realty and personality, 
and also bids for the property as a whole, being invited ; 

The realty fronts 200 feet on right of way on Georgia Rail- 
road, extending back 250 feet, along west side of Borne street, 
and is most eligibly located for manufacturing and includes a 
fine three story brick building, with engine and boiler house 
and dry kiln, The factory is fully equipped with modern ma- 
chinery and appliances for making pianos in every part except 
actions and keys, and has a capacity of at least twenty pianos 
per week, It is in condition to start at any time and put 
finished pianos on the market, there being about 190 of unfin- 
ished pianos in different stages of construction and much 
material on hand, The pianos made have a good reputation, 
and when the factory was in operation the demand was greater 
than the output. Most of the material for the pianos is pro- 
duced in this section, The property as it stands has cost 
about $60,000 and with a sufficient commereia! capital could 
be made to earn handsome dividends on $100,000, The right 
of rejecting any and all bids is reserved. An inspection of the 
property is invited, and full details will be given on applica- 
tion, Address 





D. M. BAIN, Receiver, 
Care Bain & Kirkpatrick Company, 
Hardware Merchants, Atlanta, Ga. 
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BOSTON TRADE. . 


— — 


1857 Tremont Sreeer, 
Boston, July 24, 1802. 


Bostow Orrice Musicar ga : 


OME exceedingly interesting relics of the 
S bygone days of piano building come to light fre- 
quently, and are objects of much attention from the public 
when placed upon exhibition. 

Some 50 years ago Hallet & Davis Company made a 
piano for the son of Edward Hartt, the builder of the 
frigate Constitution, and it coming tothe notice of the 
firm that this piano could be obtained they secured it and 
placed it in the front window of their salesroom on Tre- 
mont street. 

The piano is built of solid rosewood and was known as | 
the Vase patent. 

The trusses are in the shape of an arch and span across | 
each end of the instrument. | 

The rosewood is of beautiful grain and being slightly | 
darkened by age has a rich and antique appearance, 

The condition of the action is perfect and the tone is 
marvelously good for so old an instrument. 

At the Hallet & Davis factory Mr. Kimball said that they 
were running along on full time and help. The strong 
agencies at New York, Cleveland and Chicago, with the | 
Boston store, secure them against any great accumulation, | 
even in the dull season. The Chicago output alone last 
month was 60 pianos. 

Among the conservatories of music all over the country | 
the Hallet & Davis pianos have a very enviable following, 
and additional testimonials lately received are highly ap- 
preciated by the firm, reflecting the approval of eminent 
instructors who for the first time have had occasion to test 
the merits of their pianos. 

The Lawrence & Son Piano Company have stopped all 
business at $99 Albany street, and are packing up prepara- 
tory to moving the plant to Marietta, Ohio. 

They feel that the move will be an excellent one for 
many reasons. 

Marietta is one of the best points for a manufacturing 
business in the West. The facilities for obtaining material 
and for shipping goods can hardly be excelled, connected 
as it is with the Ohio River and several important lines of 
railroad. The country about is filled with such lumber as 
they will use, and which can be obtained for one-third the 
Eastern market prices. Living is inexpensive and conse- 
quently wages lower. Coal can be had laid down at their 
factory at 2.48 cents aton, In a number of ways the ex- 
pense of making their pianos will be lessened. 

The Putnam & Sons Wood Works, the plant which has 
been purchased by the Lawrence & Sons Piano Company, 
was built about eight years ago, and is in every respect 
modern in its appointment and of sufficient proportion to 
admit of as large a production of pianos as they can ex- 
pect to dispose of. They will begin immediately produc- 
ing 12a week for a starter and increase the number as the 
output demands. 

D. W. Crosby, the president of the new concern, is a Bos- 
ton man of business enterprise and means and is decidedly 
the right person to advance the interests of the enterprise. 
He will take up his residence in Marietta, going there for 
that purpose at once. 

D. P. Bosworth, the treasurer, has been for a great many 
years « resident of Marietta and has been identified with 
the manufacturing and mining interests of the city. 

Arthur H. Lawrence will have charge of the factory as 
superintendent, and his well-known ability as a piano 
maker insures that his department will be advantageously 
taken care of. 

The new concern is starting into a Western market un- 
der circumstances especially favorable. 

The Lawrence & Sons pianos have an excellent reputa- 
tion, and the limited facilities for manufacturing in quan- 
tities with which they have been contending have alone 
prevented their being recognized as an important factor in 
the trade. 

This impediment being obviated by ample faciliti id 
sufficient means, it may safely be predicted that Ar 
progress will be noticeable and substantial. They expeet 
to be in full operation by September 1. 

While not strictly ** Boston trade,”’ it will not be out of 
place to mention that the Jewett Piano Company at Leom- 
inster, Mass., are well under way with their new factory. 

The building will be 150 feet long and four stories high, 
and will have a capacity of 25 pianos a week. 

The Jewett boys have been plodding along in cramped 
quarters for a good many years, and they are to be con- 
gratulated that at last the people of Leominster have rec- 
ognized their industry and have offered them substantial 
inducements for branching out. 

Repairs will be begun at once on the store building, 200 
Tremont street, formerly occupied by Hallett & Cumston 
and recently leased by the New England Piano Company. 

The entire front of the storeroom will be taken out and 
remodeled. 

The width of the store is 40 feet; allowing about 10 
feet for the door at one side leaves a show front of some 








30 feet, which will be filled by two plates of glass. It will 


any store in Boston. 

At the New England factory they anticipate starting up 
to day, having completed the repairs about the building, 
consisting in a readjustment of machinery to more advan- 
tageous positions and other changes likely to facilitate the 
handling of their product for the coming year. 

The McPhail Piano Company report themselves as busy 
and say they have been for months past. Prepara- 
tions are being made by them to open a branch at Dover, 
N. H., in the new Masonic Block. 

This storeroom will be an elegant one, equal, they think, 
to anything in the State. 

Negotiations are pending which, if consummated, will 
give them additional factory room, something which the 
increase of their business makes quite necessary. 

An instrument with the Automaton Piano Company’s 
attachment is on exhibition in the show window of the 
Everett Piano Company. 


It is operated by an electric motor, and the ease and ac- | 


curacy with which it rolls out music create a most favor- 


| able impression as to the practicability of the invention. 


Wentworth & Co, will be out in the fall with a parlor 
grand, their first one. Mr. Wentworth has drawn some 
very excellent scales and the chances are that he will prove 
his ability to originate a scale for a grand that will reflect 
as much credit upon him as have the upright pianos which 
bear his name. 


Mr. Furbush, of Vose & Sons, secured an order for 800 | 


pianos from the Jesse French Piano and Organ Company 
this last week. 
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: WORTH YOUR ATTENTION. 


10-10-10-10 


Ten what? 








Why, ten 


styles and two sizes of the [°T HERE. ] 


Prescott Piano, It has 

all the musical virtues and 

no mechanical vices, 

DESIGN, elegant as a tailor-made girl. 
TOUCH, delicate as a blush. : 
TONE, sweet as honey. : 
MADE, as firmly as the pyramids. 
DURABLE, as a mortgage. 

A CREATION, in which ‘all things 


work together for good.’’ 
It may be seen at 92 No. Main St. 


Prescott Piano Co., 


CONCORD, N. H. 





SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND Brokerace. 


Orrice or W. C, Jorpan, 
271 Wabash avenue, 
Curcaco, Ill., July 18, 1892. 


Dear Str—I will be in your city soon and if possible 
would like to meet you and confer with you in reference 
to the purchasing of a piano ororgan. We manufacture 
from the smallest to the largest pianos and organs that are 
on the market to-day, and control the largest range of any 
manufacturer in these two lines of goods to-day. I would 
say further that I will build you a special line of goods to 
meet the requirements of your individual trade and will 
place your name on the foreboards of the instrument. 
Will furnish you with catalogue for the same and extend 
to you such time as your trade will require and your finan- 
cial ability will permit. We simply require of you to 
handle our goods as a ‘*leader’’ and making your ewn in- 
strument second only to ours. 

We also manufacture church organs and a 7% octave 
organ to take the place of a piano, also a five octave piano 
to take the place of anorgan. By handling our goods you 
could soon build a reputation for yourself as a music, 
dealer of no mean ability. 

You will readily see that by handling our goods you will 
protect your own interests financially and surely advance 
your reputation as a piano and organ dealer. You will also 
be able to set your own price on your instrument and defy 
all competition in this line of goods. 

You have been highly recommended to us as a good man 


! for our line of goods, and if you desire to interest yourself 


| be the most extensive front in point of width and glass of | farther in this matter we will gladly assist you in any way, 


shape or form, and place you in a position to handle 
your own business so far as our ability will permit and 
the business interests of all concerned will justify, We 
would at least be glad to hear from you at an early date, 
Trusting that our business interests may become mutual 
Iam, very truly yours, W. C. Jorpan. 
[This is an impudent stencil fraud. Jordan does 
not make pianos, organs or pipe organs, and the 
whole scheme is a swindle that should be investigated 
| by the Cook County grand jury. It is musical green 
_ goods this man is offering and he stands on the level 
| of a stencil bunco steerer. This is one of the results 
_of the defense of the fraud stencil carried on by music 
trade papers. Legitimate firms should withdraw 
from stencil papers unless they desire such fraud to 
prosper. ] 
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| of these Pianos 


| 





| have just been ordered by the Jesse French Piano and Or- 
| gan Company. 
See Boston letter in this paper. 
Vose & Sons Piano Company, Boston, are the makers. 
Trade is dull. 











Obituary. 











Myer Marks. 


| A MONG the best piano repairers and tuners 
here was Myer Marks, a gentleman of the old school, 
who died on July 18, having been born at Greenwich, near 
London, December 22, 1832. He learned his trade as a 
piano maker at Brussels, Belgium ; worked there and at 
Paris. Went to Ireland, started a factory at Dublin and 
took charge of the pianos of a large number of the Irish 
country aristocracy. His old letters and testimonials in 
possession of his family show the names of some of the 
most noted Irish families whose pianos Mr. Marks kept in 
order. 

Subsequently he did business in London, and in 1870 
came to New York, engaging in his trade at 27 West 129th 
street. He had a remunerative private custom, and did a 
repairing and tuning business on his own account, being 
known as an honest, straightforward man who thoroughly 
understood his trade. 

He leaves a widow and 12 children, five girls and seven 
boys, one of the latter, M. P. Marks, being well known in 
the New England piano trade; the other, Samuel, travel- 
ing for Lyon & Healy. M. P. and another son, L. E., will 
continue the father’s business, having been brought up 
practically in it. Mr. Marks was the inventor of the digi- 
torium, which he patented in London in 1866. It was the 
first piano practicing device ever patented. 

se 


Augustus Southwell. 


One of the best tuners of J. & C. Fischer, 110 Fifth 
avenue—Augustus Southwell—died July 20, aged about 60 
years. His father was a piano maker in Dublin, and the 
boy learned the trade at home. He went to Paris and 
worked at Erard’s, and subsequently drifted to Australia, 
always finding work on account of his ability. He came to 
this country, worked at Steinway’s, then about six or eight 
years with Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia, and last with J. & 
C. Fischer. He was a thorough workman. He leaves a 
widow. 





—A fellow walked into Ferguson's music store at Lincoln, Neb., the 
other day and asked the clerk to show him a piano box, and while the 
clerk showed him the piano box a confederate (but not a soldier) took 
eight gold filled watches from the case. It is not stated what substance 
was on the outside of these watches. Four men were arrested on suspi- 
cion (not on the street), but as they had no watches filled with gold they 
were released. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 
ADDRESS 
IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 
MILLS AT HARRISVILLE, N. Y¥. 
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LARGEST HOUSE 





Masic Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 
















LeIPsic, 
QERMANY, 








C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed, Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions, 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 








Pianoforte Actions, .: a cnn 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET), 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
5624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 
THE WEHLE PIANO, 


HONEST, GOOD TONED AND HANDSOME. 


There is money for the Dealer in this Piano, Send for Catalogue. 


OSCAR WEHEHI.E, 


282 NINTH AVE., near 27th St., NEW YORK CITY. 

















YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN 


Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 


Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 
HIGH GRADE 


WISSNER oovssere nice 
296 Fulton St., PIANOS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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| | GREAT 2 tl ea 


GERMAN Y— Pony 
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a ‘GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 





THE NEEDHA 


PIANO ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE NEEDHAM PIANO, 


Unexcelled for Finish, Durability and Tone. 


THE NEEDHAM ORGAN, 


Leads the World for Quality and Workmanship. 











, SECRETARY. 
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CHAS. H. PARSONS, Presrpanrt, 


HOME OFFICE, 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





FOREIGN AGENCIES: 


ry Amaripce, London. 

| RUSSIA—Herman & Gr , St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 

| AUSTRALIA—Sutrow Bros,, Melbourne 


tw So “Ge ra-Reuss 





NEW ZEALAND—Mivner & THompeson, Christ- 
church. 

INDIA—T. Bavan & Co., Calcutta 

BRAZIL—F. Ricnarps, Rio Janeiro 

(For American Agencies address Home Office asabove.) 





TO THE 
PIANO TRADE. 


On hand for 


Should you 


LUREH PIANO COM PANY, 


WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 


Square Pianos of all Prominent Makers, 


IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION, 


the 5 a - at low figures. Also a large 
ed Legs ready for use 


stock of 





anything of this kind it will pay you to call, 


FOURTH AVE., Cor, 25th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 





BERTELING’S NEW SOLO Bb 


CLARINET. 


al 


Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. 
Best Instruments in Existence. 
Established 1848. 


Utr ost Satisfaction Guaran 
T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. ®. A. 


Boehm Flutes a Speciaity. 
teed. Corre>pondence Solicitea 





A CELEBRATED CASE 


I8 MADE BY THE 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. 


ADOLF NIEMANN, 
MANUFACTURER 
Piano + Hammers, 
34 KOEPNICKER STRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 





THE 


® MLLER 
B ORGAN 


IS THE 
BEST 


AND 


f Most Salable 
ORGAN 


OF 





™ i 4 
o—_e TO-DAY. 


Where we are not repre 
ne Sapnee Catalogue, &c.,{ree 


AGENTS WANTED 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, 








FLOOD & 
CONKLIN 
CO 


VARNISH MAKERS, 


NEWARK, N.J. 
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A Modern Samson. 

LL of the very strong men of the city are 
A not numbered among the stevedores and iron workers, | 
although their work is of such a character as to develop 
their bodies and muscles. But the same can be said of 
men in some other lines of work, and notably of the giants 
who are professional piano movers. 

Each of the large agencies for musical instruments in- 
trusts the delivery and handling of its pianos and organs 
to some one man who is careful and more than ordinarily 


powerful, 

The strongest of the company of piano movers, it is 
claimed, is Edward T. Berry, who has done that kind of 
work for Sherman, Clay & Co, continuously throughout 
the seventeen years past. 

Berry is a big man, standing exactly 6 feet stocking clad 
He is well proportioned, how- 
He is a native son, hav- 


and weighing 260 pounds. 
ever, a8 not to appear so heavy. 
ing been born forty-two years ago in Del Norte County, 
near where Rogue River meets with the sea. Del Norte 
was a wilderness then, and Berry grew up a sportsman 
and angler—pursuits which made him strong of limb and 
sound of wind. When a youth he went in for athletics 
somewhat, and was the premier wrestler of Northern Cali- 
fornia until he was apprenticed to a tanner and currier. 
That trade did not suit him, and he tried horse training, a 
profession in which his great strength first became notice- 
able. Teaming naturally followed, and as one of its most 
lucrative branches Berry took up the moving of fine fur. 
niture, 

His daily work is to move from 15 to 20 pianos up and 
down stairs, sometimes several flights. Berry invariably 
manages one end of the piano while two men can barely 
handle the other. The strong man always takes the lower 
end in going up stairways, very often being compelled to 
sustain the whole weight of instruments of the ‘‘grand”’ 
form, which weigh between 1,200 and 1,500 pounds. He 
estimates his daily lifts of dead weight to be 50, and the 
weight lifted each time to average 1,000 pounds. As the 
weights must be sustained for a length of time, the feat 
becomes the more remarkable. 

That so many years of service at such tasking labor has 
not broken him down Berry believes is due to the fact that 
he has always been regular in his habits, sleeping long 
hours and refraining from drinking. He claims nothing for 
himself as to strength, but along Kearney street and among 
expressmen generally he is considered the Samson of the 
profession. 

Berry has never tested his strength to the utmost, but 
thinks that with suitable harness he might lift a ton and a 
half. Without such aids he would not care to lift more 
than 1,500 pounds, and would avoid such a lift if possible. 
—San Francisco ‘* Examiner." 


it Writes Music. 


The Wenderfal Invention—The Harmonigraph and Its 
Work, 


‘Gg of the latest inventions, and one which is 
bound to attract universal attention among musicians 
everywhere, is the Harriman harmonigraph or music | 
writer. J. E. Harriman, Jr., a young civil engineer, is the 
inventor, and the machine, now completed, has been pat- 

ented in the United States and in eight foreign countries. 

The harmonigraph is a mechanical attachment for a 
piano or organ whereby any notes struck by a player in | 
process of manipulating the instrument are automatically 
recorded upon a band of paper, properly ruled with lines 
and spaces to represent the staff in music. 

The operation of Mr. Harriman’s invention is not unlike 
that of a typewriter. It is held in position above the key- 
board of the instrument by a telescopic frame, adjustable 
to any length or height. This frame is attached to the | 
piano or organ by a series of rubber section tips, and the 
series of pistons or levers that operate the strikers which | 
record the notes upon the band of paper are attached to | 
each key of the instrument by smaller cups, so that the | 
entire mechanism is detachable, leaving the piano unin- 
jured, 

The rollers holding this band of paper are operated by a 
spring 80 that the paper is constantly moving as the notes 
are played, so that the strikers may record in correct 
relative position the notes as they foilow each other. The | 
lines composing the staff, together with the added lines 
above and below the staff, are ruled bya roller that is | 
operated by the mechanism which governs the motion of | 
the paper, be 

With the harmonigraph in position the player sits down | 
to improvise. Swiftly he runs his fingers over the keys of | 
the instrament, and as swiftly do the strikers operate upon | 
an inked typewriter ribbon, placing each note properly, | | 
just ae the strikers of the instrument hit the wires, only | 
the width of the band of the harmonigraph is about 9 | 
inches, - Ifa note is struck staccato the record is a bold | 
mark upon the paper) If legato, the note being held as | 
the peper moves, the stfiker remains in position during the 
time, and the prolonged mark denotes the length of the 





i 
| 


| 





note. 


staft, and are denoted by a different character. If it is 


| desired to play without recording the cylinders alone can 


be removed, leaving only the levers, which do not in the 


| least impair the action of the keys. 


This invention will be a boon to composers and musi- 
| cians in general, from the vast amount of labor it saves by 
| recording improvised music as it is played, By the inser- 

tion of transfer paper duplicates can be made after the 
manner of typewritten matter. Strikers also indicate the 
pedal accompaniments to the music. 

Mr. Harriman was engaged in pursuit of his profession 
as civil engineer in Texas when he first conceived the idea 


| of his mechanism. His attention was attracted by the ex- 
| pressed regret of a young lady that she could improvise 


on the piano, but could not write her productions. In an 
instant Mr. Harriman thought why not have something 
to record the notes automatically as the strikers hit the 
wires and produce the sound? Asa result the harmoni- 
graph was made,—Boston ** News.” 


Goggan. 


| | 
HE Goggans of Texas are great advertisers, 
being represented in over 100 papers in their own | 


State. 
ive, or else from every city and hamlet, wood and dale, 
mountain top and river bank would not come the sounds of | 
pianos and organs placed by this great firm in every hole 
and corner of their great State. One would think their | 
ambition had been satisfied when they became the proud 
possessors of five fine stores in five of the best cities 
of Texas, but no; they are just about opening their sixth 


and this time in the metropolis, as the citizens of Dallas | 


delight to call their 60,000 burg. (See last week's MusIcAL 
Courier). The Goggans evidently want the earth or 
rather the Lone Star State, and one must confess it would 
not be in bad hands if they succeeded. 


Their new Dallas establishment is about 150 feet long, of | 
three stories, and situated near the centre of the business | 


part of the city. 
and as many organs, 
music and a complete line of small musical goods. The 
Goggans of Texas don’t believe in doing things by halves, 
and seem determined to make this their latest outshine all 


their other branches—to put it on a level, in short, with | 
They will | 
parade a variety of great makers, beginning with the 
Weber, and as we started this article by alluding to them 


the magnificent parent house in Galveston. 


as great advertisers we will end by giving a sample of 
their style. It is an acrostic on the name of the maker 
just mentioned ; 
ACROSTIC, 
Watchful and wary to lead the procession, 
Eager stands Weber, in armor bedight, 
Burning to hear the great public's confession 
Expressed ; That the Weber, by law of progression, 
Receives the high honor by reason and right. 
GOGGAN, OF TEXAS. 


A Change. 
R. W. B. WILLIAMS, who for the past} 


seven years has had charge of the wholesale depart- 
ment in pianos for the John Church Company, has made a 
change. He has taken a partnership with his brother, Mr. 
O, W. Williams, in the Levassor Piano Company, and will 


| assume charge of the same department there.—Cincinnati | 
| **Commercial-Gazette.”’ 


We congratulate the Levassor Piano Company. 








Tables of Importance. 





(CoMPILED BY THE MusicaL Courter.) 


IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 




















Month ending May ainca yin «056 ociesdugevkte tan! ¥cascst $94,311 
51, 1008........ 99,592 
Eleven months ending May 3 ai. i801. 367,296 
31, 946,452 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Au. Orners 
Orcans. Pianos. AND Parts | Tota.s, 
THEREOF. 
No. | Value.| No. | Value.| Value. Value. 
Month ending May 
31, Og SR 905) $57,071) 45) $14,885) $0,384 | $81,290 
nit tee ‘ani 43,709 95) 82,504 18,849 90,062 
ng May 31, 1891....| 13,786) 900,049) 682) 196,205) 145,874 | 1,251,128 
Eleven months end 
ing May 31, 1805. | 14,241 729,090; 768) 213,016) 138,421 | 1,081,427 




















-~Messrs Gorgon & Grubb, the action makers of Nassau, N. Y,, did not 

pl the arrang by which their business of manufacturing 

pianos was to be transferred to Castleton and conducted by a joint stock 
company. 

—Isaac Jones Wistar, president of the Philadelphia Academy of Sci- 
ence, has given the University of Pennsylvania $135,000 to build and 
maintain a museum for his father’s collectiom of musical objeéts.— 
“ Ledger.” 
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Sharps and flats have their relative position on the | 


The ‘‘ads.,’’ too, of the Goggans of Texas are effect- 


They will open with at least 100 pianos | 
a well assorted stock of sheet | 


Century Piano Company. 





the New York factory, but of 
well, The Century Piano Company is already assured 
of a heavy fall trade by orders now booked and con- 
tracts running. 





mpeane Trust Company of Brooklyn. 


Bonds and mortgages, 1213; stock in- 
Pomeamt 9 “$1,384 446 ; loaned on \ eam See $920 250; 
loaned on personal securities, $5,000; cash on deposit, 

36,634; cash on Ma toy $3,687; other assets, $17,567. 
otal resources, $3,278, 

Liabilities-Capita poo $500,000 ; undivided profits, 
$166,706; deposits in trust, $17,854; general deposits, 
$2, 50% i ; Other liabilities, $27,734. erotal liabilities, 
$3,278, 
eaanahs commissions and profits, $77,696 ; interest paid 
| to depositors, $29,314; expenses, $10,493 ; dividends de- 
| clared, $15,000; deposits with interest, $2,582,218 ; bonds 
| and mortgages "purchased, $29,110; rate o' interest paid, 


| 16 to 344. ; 
HIS is one of the reports received on Mon- 

day by the State Banking Department at Albany 
| among the reports of the other trust companies of New 








| York and Brooklyn, and is of some interest to the readers 
| of this paper from the fact that the president of the insti- 
| tution is Mr, Wheelock, father of Mr. Wm. E. Wheelock. 
| Mr. Wheelock has resources at his command that enable 
him to conduct his affairs and interests in the piano trade 
| under such favorable conditions as to look forward to ex- 
traordinary results. 


‘Trade Notes. 
—The Brantford Piano Company, Brantford, Ont., will remove to Lis- 
towell, 
—G. D. Giddings, of Erie, Pa., has opened a branch wareroom at West 
field, N. Y. 
| —Mr. O, H. Cady, of Quincy, Ill., is talking about starting a piano fac- 


| tory in that city. 


| —€.'R, Strong opens a new piano and music store in the Allen Block at 
Jamestown, N, Y. 


Clinton, Mass., is to have a piano store, to be opened there by Mr. 


Daniel C, Crowley. 
—Hayes & Blish, of .Dubuque, Ia,, are agents for the Automaton 
Piano Company, of New York. 
—The pianos used by the Chautauqua at Fernandina, Fla., were loaned 
| by A. B, Campbell, of Jacksonville. 
—Wm. Walls has purchased the business and stock of pianos and organs 
| of N. M. Ong in Steubenville, Ohio. 


—F. E. Lyon has started a string winding factory at Dubuque, la. He 
| is doing considerable work for Chicago houses, 





| —Miss Daisy Evans, a music dealer in Chillicothe, Mo., recently sold 
| four Packard organs in one day to four different parties. 


| —Bach & Franklin, of Owatonna, Minn,, have dissolved, R. H. Bach 
| continuing. Mr. Franklin opens a piano wareroom at Rochester, Minn. 
—H. E. McMillin, 127 Superior street, Cleveland, Ohio, is doing a won- 
| derfully large sheet music business and also a musical merchandise trade. 

Isaac H. Wihtman, of West Barnstable, Mass., who has been selling 
pianos for H. G. Berry, of Boston, for many years is about to retire from 
business. 

Murdock & Co., music dealers at Carthage, Mo,, haye engaged the 
services of Henry Weir, an old timer, who is thoroughly posted on the 
piano and organ trade of that State. 


| 


ANTED—An experienced piano man for wareroom, Address Wm. 
Knabe & Co., 148 Fifth avenue, New York. 
ANTED—Position by an experienced road man who has traveled 
all parts of the country and enjoys a large acquaintance among 
the music trade. Has been recently in another line, but would like to re. 
sume his former position, Address “ B. O. H.,” care of Tus Musica. 
Courier. 





~-Patents granted June 14, 1892; 
Musical instrument........0.... 6.5. WirSatter .. Sri... or8e% No, 477,167 
Pneumatic organ action............+ F, W. Hedgeland.........,.. 476,796 
Upright piano case.............6.6645 A. Brambach.........005 0+. 476,915 
Upright piano muffler... ............ Mee Was SOM cecil coccabeetecs 476,842 
Bass bar for tenor viols and bass 
WU A tines texe vebeesiecgs ivesm Beis MO Oci ons tducntan shes 476,907 
—Patents granted June 21, 1892: 
eS ee ae J. BE. Quinlan... ...... No. 477,451 
Piano key bottom brace.... . .. H, McClellan......:.... ......... 477,566 
Piano tuning apparatus....... ..A. Feldin.............66 cesceeeee 477,580 
—Patents granted June 28, 1892: 
Music leaf turner..... Satbivid E. Von Trautvetter,......... No, 477,828 
Musical instrument.............. Ci Bey MERON « v caheden es ccnndeok 477,830 
Vibrator for reed instruments....H. JameS...... .66. 6. .4scen seen 477,661 
Electrical organ,........-./ss. » R. Putian... hiss Wh .5 5 eck 478,032 
BAO «a nincinnneinnainiiiona ‘Kaien « A. Holmstrom. ....... copemeetome + 477,988 
Divinity kde cette s ci vecneote Te; PE oss Sic csicccccovesans 477,669 
Piped pedal. 2... 60000 cos nee v.20: 22 H. A, Hambloeh............ 00005 478,007 
—Patents granted July 5, 1832: 
i vthase: 00d0000.«. binicenes L. G. Lawrence........., No, 478,514 
Music rack and telescope stand, { 
therefore, folding.... . ea a eS 478,4€0 
Musical instruments and accompani- 
ment indicator for,...........+ + +. Gy P. Heroux, . 2.6000. 00s eee ABI 
Piano action transposing. .,.........C. G, George.... ........ +++ 478,828 
—Patents granted July 12, 1892; 
Musical instrument................. J. ©. Henning ......0<. ». No. 478,933 
Musical instrument rack..... ... ..,.T. W, Hedgeland............. 478,602 
Organ tremolo... ........... eerste pe ERR ee a ae 478,552 
Piano, stringing..... we oe D. L. Bollerman,,...,........ 478,912 
UNE GUI 65 s0s PROC civ 40s sabuaeas Ep Mls cca tacheecdenec cgi gids 478,746 
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SOHMER. 


NE of the greatest pianos made in the. United 
@) States to-day is the Sohmer, One of the most 
exquisite grands constructed on the face of the 
globe at present is the Sohmer. 

One of the best selling pianos of high grade for 
dealers to handle to-day is the Sohmer. One of the 
most durable articles in the line of piano manufac- 
ture is the Sohmer. 

One of the best firms to deal with in the piano trade 
is Sohmer. One of the most valuable names on a 
piano now is Sohmer. 


CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 














Curcaco Orrice Musicar Counsan. | 
226 Wasasu Avenvug, 
Cuicaco, July 28, 1892. \ 


6 PAHERE is a tide in the affairs of man which 

taken at the ebb,’’ &c. It was flood tide when the 
Chase Brothers Piano Company made their great move 
which culminated in the formation of the present company 
and gave them possession of one of the handsomest and 
completest factory buildings in the country; from that 
time to the present they have never had any cessation of 
success until now, in comparison with the amount of in- 
vested capital, their profits are undoubtedly as large as 
those of any similar business institution. 

The managers of this successful business are Mr, M. J. 
Chase, who is the president of the company and also of the 
Chickering-Chase Brothers Company in this city, and his 
three sons. Three retail stores run with energy are the 
probable cause of their uncommon success, and from one 
of which, the home wareroom in Muskegon, they have sold 
some 900 pianos to the townspeople and the surrounding 
neighborhood ; the Grand Rapids branch has probably had 
equally as good success, and the Chicago house may now 
be considered a permanent institution with a rapidly in- 
creasing trade. The demand from their own stores and 
from their wholesale customers has compelled them to put 
50 cases per week in work, and they expect soon to be 
ebliged to finish up that number of pianos, their late aver- 
age being about 40. 

Mr. M. J. Chase divides his time between the Chicago 
store and the factory ; Mr. L. E. Chase has entire charge of 
the Muskegon retail branch ; Mr. Brayton Chase represents 
the house in Grand Rapids and Mr. Clarence Chase looks 
carefully after the workings of the factory, another one of 
those many examples of the desirability of combining the 
efforts of father and sons which the country exhibits. 

By observing the pleasant workshops and the delightfully 
located homes of the workmen I am questioning inmy mind 
whether these smaller towns are not after all the best 
places for locating factories ; at any rate, Muskegon offers 
so many advantages, situated on its beautiful lake, its 
pure air and fine water, its healthful location, the ease 
with which the workmen can secure homes, that I cannot 
help believing them to be much better situated for health, 
comfort and pleasure than their brethren in the large 
cities. This company are owners of some 60 odd acres of 
fine building sites, which are being rapidly built upon by 
their own workmen and others, and all within a short dis- 
tance from the factory, the latter being directly on the 
shore of Muskegon Lake, with facilities for shipping the 
product of the factory directly from the door by either 
boat or rail, The Chase Brothers Company have published 
a small book of testimonials from some 300 people and in- 
stitutions who have used their pianos, and among them 





can be found a very valuable one from the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music, which says that ‘after several months 
of hard usage they are excellent, serviceable instru- 
ments,’’ and in another letter adds that ‘‘no other instru- 
ment could give better service than those received from 
you.” 

The new scale grand which the company have recently 
produced has met with instant recognition from all the 
musicians who have seen it. The scale was drawn with no 
consideraticn for size, simply with a view of getting the 
best results, and to say that those results are excellent is 
a very mild way of expressing one’s admiration for a really 
noble instrument. 

Mr. M, J. Chase is at present in Muskegon engaged with 
the other officers of the company in preparing the half 
yearly statement, and it is probable that a semi-annual 
dividend of 4 or 5 per cent. will be declared ; the remain- 
der of the earnings will be held as a reserve fund. 

We have quite a number of fine, clever (in the English 
sense) salesmen in this city, and with many of them in 
mind lam simply going to mention two—one of them for 
the first time having an opportunity for showing his capa- 
bilities and the other one entirely new to the classic pre- 
cincts of our greatand ever growing world’s fair city, vide 
the last school census report, which makes a claim of up- 
ward of 1 400,000 inhabitants. Mr, Fred. W. Chickering, 
though a resident now of some little space of time, has forthe 
first time been able to show what sterling stuff he is made 
of since he was placed in charge of the retail department 
of the Manufacturers Piano Company, and when I say 
that for the first time in the history of the house they feel 
that they have a competent man, who is making an ex- 
cellent record, it is simply a reflection of the opinions of 
the officers of the company. 

The other salesman I have in mind is Mr. George W. 
Newton, for a long time the favorite representative of 
the Chase Brothers Muskegon retail warerooms. One of 
the quietest gentlemen in the business, he has proved by 
the quality of the work done by him in his former position 
worthy of the fine position he now occupies in the ware- 
rooms of the Chickering-Chase Brothers Company, and | 
predict for him a wonderful success, though I do not think 
Mr. Newton could have struck this city at a more inoppor- 
tune time than the present. 

Mr. Melville Clark is expected home from his prolonged 
European stop to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. Hampden L. Story, who has been in and about this 
locality for quite a time, will take another Northern trip 
next week in company with Mr. E. H. Story. Mr. Story, 
the elder, says he has for once fished to a complete re- 
pletion. 

Messrs. Starck & Strack have got their first piano so far 
under way that it is easy to see that it will be a success ; 
the scale is even and without any noticeable overtones. 
When finished I shall have more to say about it; so far, 
all I care to say is that it promises to be an excellent in- 
strument and an honor to the makers. 

The factory of the Steger & Co. incorporation is now 
in complete running order, the machinery all in and the 
engine running, the workmen at work and the first lot of 
about 50 pianos expected to be ready for the wareroom in 
about a month’s time. Both sizes of uprights in every 
variety of wood are coming through, and the factory is be- 
coming so systematized that after this first lot they will be 
able to turn out from six to seven instruments per week 
and gradually increase the number as their necessities re- 
quire. 

The company mean to produce a good piano and have 
something that they can be proud of, satisfy fully their 
customers and so make for themselves friends and 
customers for a good business future. Mr. Steger is still 
avery young man, and his partners, Mr. Harcourt and 
Mr. Rapp, still younger, though very succcessful salesmen, 





and they aim to establish a business of much larger pro- 
portions than their present very successful one, 

Newman Brothers report an extra large business and their 
European shipments greatly increasing. 

Mr. John A. Newman, who has been in Southern Califor- 
nia for the past five months, is expected home on Monday 
greatly restored in health. 

The following is a letter from a reverend gentleman 
one of our most prominent houses, and only shows how 
easily presumably the most considerate of men can be- 
come thoroughly inconsiderate in their business dealings. 
The piano in question had a muffler attachment, and the 
facts were that this attachment had been placed in position 
to fulfill its functions, and through ignorance was permitted 
to remain so. 

~~. Tin, July 1, 1898, 

Dear Sixs—The piano arrived yesterday and was unboxed, | certainly 
must have bought the instrument while temporarily demented. | did not 
like it over well in Chicago, but it is simply maddening in —-—— to hear it, 
or rather not to hear it, It has no sound at all louder than a music box, 
the high treble notes having no vibrations at all. Presumably it ought to 
be tuned. I want an instrument that you could hear, and one in which 
there would be considerable difference between the piano and forte pedals, 
and with some resonance and reverberations to it. You may say I heard 
it. True, I heard you play on it. But I never thought such a damnably 
poor instrument would be made such as the one | have here. 

Unless it can be cured by tuning I will not keep it under any considera- 
tion. I would prefer to lose the $25 paid on it, 

I bought the piano not as a sharper but as an honest man, thinking! was 
dealing with honorable men, I suppose my verdancy was supposed and 
has been taken advantage of . I bought the instrument to surprise rela- 
tives from Chicago visiting me. 

They inform me that their piano, a —-——, which I have heard and which 
I know to be a good one, was bought from the * ——-— Company" fcr $20 
(new). Hence it cannot be the difference in price between good pianos 
and mine that makes mine so poor. 

I wish that I had never bought the instrument at all, but you seemed 
desirous of giving me something good and I trusted you implicitly. 

I hope that you may advise me what is to be done in the matter, asl 
want a pianoand don’t want this one. I am, yours, &c., 

[Signed] 

That's a lovely letter from a reverend gentleman and his 
verdancy doesn’t have to be supposed after reading it. The 
piano which he thinks so good is the cheapest one the 


house spoken of keep. 


HOW MANY 


ARE THERE? 


ERE’S a sample of notices that constantly crop 
up among our exchanges-—— this from the 
Detroit « News :” 


Joseph Dacey some time ago bought a piano, under contract, from the 
music house of C.J. Whitney & Co, Dacey moved away and took the 
piano with him, stopping payment on the same. When his case was 


called at the police court he failed to respond, and his re-arrest was 
ordered. 
How many pianos are lost during the year in a 


similar manner? There must be a very consider- 
able number, to judge from the newspaper court re- 
ports. And how carefully are instalment customers 
examined before the conclusion of a bargain and 
how consistently are they subsequently watched ? 

Does your collector ever or always sce the instrument 
on his monthly rounds or do you depend upon your tun- 
er to report that the piano or organ is inhand? There is 
one firm in this city doing a heavy instalment business 
that has in its employ two detectives, a woman and 
a man, who follow up all cases where there is doubt 
as to the responsibility of the purchaser. And they are 
kept busy, too. The question often asked how many 
are there is naturally followed by the query whether 
it is safe, sensible and business like to deal with cus- 
tomers whose pedigree you have not thoroughly in- 
vestigated ? It is not. 





—Geo. W. Lyon, of Lyon, Potter & Co., Chicago, is in the city 








CATALOGUES FREE. 








” PIANOS AND ORGANS. 





MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEORGE P. BENT, CHICAGO, ILL.,U.S. A. 


323 to 333 South Canal Street. 





Dealers Wanted in UWnocoupied T'erritory. 
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A Final Decision. 


— 





AcTion ror Decetr—FRAUDULENT REPRESENTATION AS TO 
VALUE oy ARTICLE PuRCHASED--MKASURE OF DAMAGE— 
Court or Common Pieas GeneraAL Term, JUNE, 1892 


Present: Hon. Henry Bischoff, Jr., P. J.; Roger A. Pryor 
and Leonard A, Giegerich, JJ. 

Minnie Paul Powell, respondent, v. Victor S. Flechter, ap- 
pellant, 

Plaintiff, who was ignorant of violins and their value, 
parchased one from defendant, a dealer and expert, he 
making false and fraudulent representations that it was of 
a particular make and worth a specified sum, Held, that 
an action for damages for deceit would lie, although plain 
tiff attached no importance as to the make of the instru- 
ment and the statement as to value, while one may not 
have been the sole inducement to the purchase. 

Action for deceit and appeal from judgment and order 
denying motion for a new trial. 

The facts sufficiently appear in the opinion. 

Benno Loewy for appellant; E. P. Johnson for re- 
spondent. 


Pryo:, J.—After all the elaborate discussion expended on | 


this appeal the questions involved are extremely simple 
and of easy solution. 

The complaint alleges that, on the sale of a violin to the 
plaintiff, the defendant represented to her that it ‘‘ was 
made by one Gaspard di Duiffoprugcar, and was worth the 
sum of at least $1,000 ;"’ that the representation was false 
to the knowledge of the defendant and was made with the 
intent of deceiving the plaintiff; that it did deceive her, 
to her damage. In support of the cause of action so stated 
the plaintiff produced sufficient proof, and, upon conflicting 
evidence, the jury gave her a verdict. 

In response to appellant's contention that the verdict is 
against the weight of evidence it suffices to say that, at all 
events, no such preponderance in his favor appears as au 
thorizes the court to interfere with the decision of the jury. 
It is impossible to infer that here has been a miscarriage 
of justice. 

But the judgment is impeached forerror of law, In the 
first place appellant insists that actionable fraud is not 
predicable merely of an opinion as to value. This, un- 
doubtedly, is the rule in its absolute expression, subject, 
however, to modifications by qualifying circumstances. If 
a vendor, himself acquainted with the value of a commod.- 
ity, and conscious that the vendee reposes confidence in his 
opinion as that of an expert, and aware that the vendee is 
incompetent to estimate the value of the article, wilfully 


exaggerates the value with the intent and effect of defraud- | 


ing the vendee to his damage ; if, upon this predicament of 
fact an action for deceit may not be maintained, then is 
our law of a lower morality and less perfect efficacy than 
we had fondly imagined it to be. 
of New York, at least, is obnoxious to no such reproach 
(Chrysler v, Canady, 90 N. Y. 272, 279). An intentionally 
false statement as to value is actionable, where ‘one in 
purchasing goods, the value of which can only be known 
to experts, relies upon the vendor, who is a dealer in such 
goods, to give him accurate information concerning them "’ 
(Cooly on Torts, 484). And, although an expression of 


opinion as to the value be not actionable, it is otherwise of | 


representations as to the facts on which the valuation is 
based (Schwenk v. Naylor, 102 N. Y, 683; Miller v. Barber, 
66 N. Y. 558-567; Gillis v. Andrews, 56 N. Y. 83, 86; Hick- 
ey v. Morrell, 102 N. Y. 454; Manning v. Albee, 11 Allen, 
Mass. 520; State v. Hebner, 84 N. Qj.751; State v. Tom- 


lin, N. J, 13; Bradley v. Luce, go Ill. 234; McAleen ». | 


Horsey, 35 Md. 439). 

Here the facts of the case bring it clearly and exactly 
within the operation of the rule as thus qualified. The 
plaintiff vendee was a woman, utterly ignorant of violins 
and their value ; the defendant vendor was, to her knowl. 
edge, a dealer and expert in violins, and so familiar with 
their value. He assured her that the violin for which she 
was negotiating was worth $1,000; he represented that it 
was the make of Gaspard di Duiffoprugcar, celebrated in the 
sixteenth century for his skill in the construction of such 
instruments, and that violins of his make were very rare. 
These assurances and representations were false and fraud- 
ulent. She bought in reliance upon them, and in conse- 
quence sustained the damage for which she recovered. It 
is impossible to doubt that the plaintiff completely estab- 
lished a cause of action, 

But it is said that the plaintiff attached no importance to 
the representation that the violin was the make of that par- 
ticular artist, and such seems to be the fact. Nevertheless, 
she purchased in reliance on the representation as to the 
value of the instrument ; and it is enough that the action. 
able statement was one, though not the sole, inducement 
to her contract. (Kiey v. Healey, 127 N. Y. 555; Hubbard 
v. Briggs, 31 N. Y. 518.) 

Again, appellant alleges error of law in the measure of 
damage propounded to the jury. The court charged the 
measure of damages to be the difference between the price 
paid and the actual value of the violin ; whereas, the true 
rule of damages in actions for deceit is the difference be- 





But, happily, the law | 


| tween the real and the represented value. But, obviously, 
the error was in favor of the defendant, for the representa- 
tive value may have been greater than the price paid. 
| Still, the defendant argues that the error was material and 
hurtful, because no evidence was given of the represented 
| value, é. ¢., what the violin would have been worth if the 
| make of the particular artist, and, that being the case, no 
damage beyond nominal was shown. To this contention a 
twofold answer is apparent: First, that the represented 
| value was $1,000 ; and secondly, on the hypothesis that no 
proof was adduced of the value of a Duiffoprugcar violin, 
that the defendant affirmed it to be worth $1,000; and, 
again, that the price paid ($500) was evidence of its value 
if it were the violin represented. (Miller v. Barber, 68 
N. Y. 559, 568 ; Hoffman v. Conner, 76 N. Y. 121, 124.) 

The error, not being of prejudice to the appellant, repre- 

sents no ground for reversal. 

Finally the appellant argues that the case was submitted 

to the jury so as to authorize a recovery for other frauds 
| than those alleged. But the record contradicts the con- 
| tention and exhibits that the court, in response to a request 
| from the counsel, distinctly instructed the jury that the 
| plaintiff could only claim for the representations laid in 
| the complaint. 

We have examined in detail the almost countless excep- 
tions in the case, but we observe none affecting the validity 
of the judgment, 
| Judgment affirmed with costs. 
| Bischoff, P. J., and Giegerich, J., concur. 

{In view of the many frauds which the business in 
old violins is susceptible of, this important legal de- 
cision must be placed on record, It may be neces- 
sary in time to come to quote it again,] 





Who Is J. D. Armstrong ? 








The Salamanca Piano Club—Rules and Regulations. 


1, A club shall consist of 250 bers. Each ber shall pay $5 down 
when joining, and then continue to pay $1 on Monday of each week until 
the full price of the piano or organ is paid, 

2. Every week one piano or organ will go to some member of the club. 
The members shall determine at the regular meeting on Monday what 
member shall have the piano or organ, the said member shall select from 
stock or club prospectus the instrument. 

8. Members get their piano or organ at the regular cash prices and they 
have choice of makes if obtainable under special arrangement. 

4. A member having regularly paid his $1 a week for 26 weeks and not 
received his piano or organ he can when there is money enough accumulated 
in the club to buy a piano or organ, select and receive any piano or organ 
mentioned in the club prospectus at the stated cash price by thereafter 
agreeing to pay $2 per week instead of $1. 
| 6, Ifa member is not present when chosen to receive the piano or organ 
| he will be notified at once. Every instrument is fully warranted. A stool 
and instruction book will go with every piano or organ. Every instru- 
} 
| 
| 








ment will be delivered in your house if in Cattaraugus County ; if out of 
the county will be delivered on board of cars. 

6. Every member of this club will get sheet music and music books at 
one-third off. 

7. Every member receives a receipt book, in which all payments made 
must be credited. 

8. Members becoming entitled to receive their pianos, but having no im- 
mediate use for them, have the privilege of selling their right to any other 
member who may want their piano at once. 

9. Members, when receiving their pianos, will be required to sign a 
lease, setting forth the condition of the transaction, of which they receive 
a copy and form of which shall be exhibited to members at time of join- 
ing club. 

10. Members can pay in larger than weekly sums, if they desire, which 
must then be paid in advance. All payments are to be paid to the mana- 
ger at his office, or to his assistants, who must show a certificate of au- 
thority, Money can also be sent by post office money order or express 
order, 

11, Members having old pianos or organs can exchange when getting 
their new instruments. 

12, Members in arrears for payments will lose all rights and privileges 
until they have paid up allarrears with 10 cents a week fine for every 
week's payment overdue, and the rights of reinstatement after one year's 
default will be optional with the manager. 

18. When a member defaults payment for one year and is still unable to 
pay he can sell his claim to anyone who will pay up his arrears and con- 
tinue his membership. Should he, however, not be able to dispose of his 
claim in this way the manager will repay him 50 per cent. of whatever 
amount he has paid in, less the fines that have accumulated up to the time, 
provided the member has not yet received his piano, No money refunded 
if piano has been delivered him; no money paid unless money has accu- 
mulated in the club. 

14, The members are requested to meet every Monday at 2 o'clock at 
the manager's office for the purpose of selecting member who shall re- 
ceive instrument. 

15. The club books are always open to the inspection of bers. 

The members are secured by bonds. For further particulars send for 
a club price list. Agents wanted in every city or town in New York. 

Address all communications to J. D, Armstronc, Manager, 

(Copyrighted, 1892.) Salamanca, N. Y. 


Although the word cepyrighted appears at the end of the 
circular above reprinted the contract does not differ 
from that offered iu conjunction with similar schemes for 
many years. An inquiry regarding Mr. Armstrong and his 
Salamanca Piano Club has come to us, accompanied by 
these rules and regulations, and we cannot make direct re- 
ply since we have not the pleasure of Mr. Armstrong’s ac- 
quaintance and know nothing whatever of his antecedents 
or responsibility. 

We must, therefore, answer that in general these piano 
clubs are not worthy of the patronage of people who wish 
musical instruments and who seek to obtain a bargain and 
a long time of payments. In the first place it has been 








\ 





demonstrated time and again that such a lottery plan is 
not feasible and that it ¢ t be conducted with profit to 
any but the managers. Secondly, no reputable piano 
manufacturer will have his name associated with such a 
scheme and the managers have, therefore, to fall back on 
cheap stencil pianos that cost about $100 each, that is pro- 
vided that they ever actually deliver any instrument 
at all. 

Mr. Armstrong states in his circular that ‘members are 
secured by bonds,’’ but it would be wise, on general busi- 
ness principles if the members would have more than Mr. 
Armstrong’s statement to this effect. These piano clubs 
have heretofore been used by people like Swick, Beatty, 
Swoger and men of like ilk to unload their trash upon the 
gullible public and they have also been organized with 
much blare of trumpets and cleverly constructed circulars, 
certificates, rules and regulations, &c., only that all the 
advance money might be collected to enable the managers 
to conveniently glide away leaving but an empty office and 
some deluded ‘* members ”’ behind. 

We do not know Mr. Armstrong—we should like to hear 
all about him. He may be honest, but his scheme is not a 
good one for others to participate in. Persons who want a 
piano or an organ should purchase of an established local 
dealer and not attempt to gain an advantage, which on the 
face of it shows that someone must be the loser. 

In THe Musical Courter of December 16, 1891, will be 
found particulars of the Sylvester Piano Company, of 
Philadelphia, a concern doing business on the plan of the 
Salamanca Piano Club, which this paper exposed and drove 
from town, With the article are two pictures of the chief 
swindlers in that enterprise, P. H. Leary and Joseph S. 
Mahers, alias Sylvester, We should like a photograph of 
Mr. J. D. Armstrong to compare with them for his own 
safety. 





Once More—Not a Stencil, 
Winston, N. C., June 29, 1892. 


Ludden & Bates ; 

GENTLEMEN—Your favor of the 25th received and noted. 
In reply will say that we think that we can explain the 
matter satisfactorily and prove that we did all we could to 
correct the mistake as soon as we knew it had been made. 
The organ referred to was not in the city, and we were told 
by the party who had seen it that it had only your name on 
it, so we wrote the letterto Tue Musicat Courier and asked 
who made it, &c. We had no idea that they would publish 
our letter, because we had asked them twice before regard- 
ing stencils and had received a letter from them answering 
our questions, and they did not publish our letters in either 
case. Some four or five days after we had written our 
letter to them one of our salesmen went to the place and 
saw the organ and told us that it was a Mason & Hamlin ; 
we at once wrote to THE Musica Courier and told them of 
our mistake and mentioned the fact that we did not wish 
to have you placed in a false position, therefore we has- 
tened to notify them by the next mail after we learned 
that it was a mistake. Ifthey had only received that 
letter before their paper came out it would have been all 
right. 

We were very much surprised when we received last 
week’s Musicat Courier to find our letter init. We then 
wrote them again by the next mail and asked them to pub- 
lish our second letter in the next issue, in which we ad- 
mitted the error, So you see we did not wait until we re- 
ceived your letter, but as soon as we found out the mistake 
we did all we could to rectify it. We are very sorry that it 
happened, and we can assure you that we did not wish to 
injure you in any way, and you can find by THe MusicaL 
Courter that we were prompt in trying to make the correc- 
tion. Hoping that this explanation and our letter pub- 
lished in THE Musicat Courter will be satisfactory, 

We are, yours truly, STANDARD Music ComPANy. 





Savannan, Ga.,, July 23, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In your issue of June 22 there was prominently displayed 
a communication from a dealer styling himself the 
‘Standard Music Company,” stating in substance that we 
were stenciling organs. Without the slightest investiga- 
tion you added to this statement certain editorial com- 
ments of an injurious nature. 

The statement on which you based your comments was 
the silly mistake of an inexperienced and too hasty com- 
petitor, the instrument you so rapidly condemned being 
a Mason & Hamlin, with the name burned into it and 
prominently exhibited. In your issue of July 20 we find, 
after careful search, a brief explanation printed in six lines 
of your smallest type. 

We hand you a copy of a letter signed ‘‘Standard Music 
Company,” claiming to have advised you twice promptly 
of the injustice done us. 

We beg to inquire why your tardy explanation was not 
given at least equal prominence with your attack. 

Is it your intention that the falsehood complained of 
should only be half contradicted? Of course, it is not your 
object to manufacture ammunition for the use of unscru- 
pulous competitors. We therefore assume that you will 
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publish this letter, together with the copy inclosed, and 
such explanations as are due to us and yourselves. 
Yours truly, 
Luppen & Bares SourneRN Music House. 
This should be satisfactory all around. If firms are 
not in the stencil business THE MusICAL CouRIER is 
only too glad to testify to that fact. Good for Ludden 
& Bates, and good for the Standard Music Company. 








—The new pipe organ just placed in the Erie Pro-Cathedral was made 
by Master Charles Lejeal, the 18 year old son of J. J. Lejeal, the Erie 
piano and organ dealer. 





Piano Export! South America!! 
NERGETIC, trustworthy business man, well 
acquainted with the Central and South American 
piano markets, their requirements and taste, speaking and 
writing their languages (Spanish, French, Italian, English, 
German), of long years’ resident of the United States, wishes 
to represent an enterprising piano firm as general export 
agent (knowing also the European and other markets), first 
at Columbian Fair, later on as traveler, &c. Moderate 
views, fine reference. For particulars apply to Musica. 
Courter Company, New York. 





Rare Chance. 

IVE, intelligent, middle aged business man 
with long experience in the piano and kindred trades 

of America (12 years) and Europe (nine years) seeks per- 
manent connection with a good house in any part of the 
Union in any appropriate capacity. Educated, fine lin- 
guist, good writer and talker, hard worker of strictly busi- 
ness habits, easily posted, equally familiar with office, road 
and factory duties. Can reach foreign markets. Can 
take an interest. Will start low if good prospects ahead. 


Best reference. For particulars apply to THe Musica. 
Courter. New York. 
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Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use, 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E, Fourteenth Street, New York. 


SUMMIT MHEG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO COVERS 
Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Rubber. 
PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 
Ret, Broad way and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 


omporter 2nd Musical Instruments 
eto. 
















Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Har Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to play on yet { a aa d May 3, 1887. 


10 & 72 Franklin St, ‘crzcway, New York City. 











The Prescott 
Thomas 


HIGH 
GRADE. 


EW 
SCALE. 


Excel in Tone, Touch, Design, Workmanship and Durability. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 


COoONoORD, WN. 


FRATI & CO. 


MAD UFACTURERS OF 


Pneumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Halls, 





ESTABLISHED 
-—1836.— 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


For Shows, Dancing &e. 


(played by crank), 


SALOON ORGANS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
No.173 Schénhauser Allee, 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . Flue and Reed. ... . Voloed or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIP ORGAN MATHATAHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
acarly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establish*s them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmauship and Durability. 














READING, MASS 


G. O'Conor 


Manufacturer 








and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 







Evexv Piano Futty Wareantep ror Five Years, 





WM. KNABE &CO. ease 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., Bet. roth and «rth Aves., 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 


817 Market Space. Washington, D.C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
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The Trade. 


~Mr. Tonk has registered a design for piano stools, No, 21,695, 
-W. H. Bush, the Chicago piano manufacturer, has been in town. 

Dalias Hollinger is the name of a new music dealer at Auburn, Ind, 

W. Barry Owen and Henry A. Spicer, of the McPhail Piano Company, 
of Hoston, were in town last week 

RK. S. Howard, of the New England Piano Company, who has been 
Rast, is due in Chicago this week, 

C.J. Woolley, of Toledo, was in town last week. His firm sold 
seven grand pianos in June, besides uprights and squares. 

Hereche! Fenton's circular No, 12, giving prices on banjos, guitars, 
mandolins, piccolo banjos, banjorines and banjorettes is out. lt can be 
had by writing to 61 Nassau street, New York. 

~H, P. Nelson, the manager of the Rockford Piano Company, was in 
court on July 16, charged with selling mortgaged property. The case was 
gomponed until the 20th, and Nelson was sent to jail 

Mr. Alex, Williams, of the Astoria Veneer Mills, returned from a trip 
South and West, meeting with great success, and has just started East on 
an extended business tour among the piano manufacturers. 

Mrs. P. Malaspine, wife of the foreman of Jacob Doll's factory, gave 
birth to triplets on the 284 inst, The trio is composed exclusively of boys, 


and it is hoped that next time there will be a couple of girls added, 
“The “ Capital,” of Des Moines, la., notes the fact that an amendment 
has been filed with the Secretary of State changing the name of the Rice- 


Hinze Company to the Rice-Macy Company and increasing the capital 
stock to $100,900 

Wim. Robifing, of Milwaukee, spent last week in New York engaging 
his time in selecting a stock of Steinway and Hazelton pianos, The Em- 
erson pianos are selling in large quantities at Rohlfing’s establishment, 
The business of Wm. Rohifing & Sons is in superb condition, 


~R, H. Mayland, the well-known music dealer, left his office at No. 
901 Adams street, Brooklyn, for a few minutes one day recently. During 
his absence a sneak thief sole his vest, in the pocket of which were his 
watch, fountain pen and some valuable memoranda,—" Citizen.”’ 

If you are musically inclined and own either an old piano or organ 
sead your address to Woollard's music store, Amesbury, Mass., and re- 
ceive free by mail a copy of the new musical monthly, the Gem," con- 
taining eight pieces of new copyrighted music and an advertisement.— 


* News.” 
Arthur R. Shields, of the firm of Snyder Brothers & Shields, organ 
and piano dealers, of Galesburg, lil., has departed, and it is claimed has 


converted the firm's paper to the amount of from §100 to $1,000 into cash, 
His whereabouts are unknown, Steps have been taken to make the firm 
secure by attaching his property. 

John Labagh, the senior member of the once well-known New York 


organ building firm of Labagh & Kemp, died at Hackensack, N. J,, on 
July 18 from old age. He was 82 years old and was an uncle of Postmas- 
ter William Labagh, of Hackensack. Among the big organs made by 
Mr. Labagh's firm was the one in Temple Emanu-El, New York city, 


Music Rack ano Sranv.—Henry W. Potter, Wellington, New Zea- 
land, Thisis a folding rack with telescopic stand, the invention providing 
an article which, when not in use as a stand, may be made to assume the 
shape of and be employed as a walking cane, means being also provided 
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justed to the desired height. The device is simple, durable and light, and 
can be readily manipulated.—" Scientific American.” 

~—In the Westboro, Mass., ‘‘ Chronotype”’ the following notice appears : 
“ We desire through the columns of your paper to inform the people of 
Westboro and vicinity that we are located in the piano factory on Spring 
street and are prepared to do all kinds of piano and organ tuning and re- 
pairing at short notice. We also wish to extend our thanks to the people 
of Westboro for their generous patronage in the past and kindly solicit 
their trade in the future.—Bircn & Dunsar.” 

—"* Master Howard J. Trevett, of Champaign, is the possessor of a 
valuable violin, which bears the date ‘ Prague, 1755.’ 1t was presented by 
Mrs, W. M. Smyser, of Washington, D, C.,in whose family the instru- 
ment had been for over 100 years,”—Exchange. Who knows that this 
violin is genuine and is almost 140 years old? There are so many fake 
violins on the market that we should like some proof of the identity of 
this one, since if it be genuine its value is considerable. 

—The Sunday “Call,” of Newark, has finally gotten around to this 
item, which has been floating for some two years; ** Piano manufacturers 
are using aluminum for sounding boards in their instruments, as an experi- 
ment. If successful, the weight of pianos will be greatly reduced.” 
Perhaps as long ago as 18 months Tux Musicat Courter explained the 
experiments that had been made with alumi for ding boards and 
frames in pianos. and how its use was declared impracticable. There is 
no piano manufacturer now using the metal for sounding boards or other 
purposes. 

~The M. E. Church of Fishkill has recently obtained a new organ of 
two manuals and 24 stops from Geo, Jardine & Son. The same firm has 
opened a beautiful organ in the Presbyterian Church of Katonah, N. Y. 
Mr. Edw. D. Jardine is now erecting an organ at Saranac Lake, and Mr. 
Chas. S. Jardine is about to erect an organ in Kingston, Pa., anda second 
one in Owensboro, Ky. They have also two large three manual organs 
finishing,one for the new First Baptist Church now building for thiscityand 
the other for the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, of which Mr, Homer N. 
Bartlett is the organist. Both organs will be equipped with pneumatic 
action, piston combination knobs, double swells and will be blown by elec- 
tric motors. Messrs. Jardine arealso building an unusually large bellows 
to be driven by an electric motor for the immense organ in St, Francis 
Xavier's Church of this city, and as this firm is so busy they have to post- 
pone their vacation until next January. 


—John Magez, of 876 West Baltimore street, is the happy owner of a 
solitaire diamond scarf pin that came into his possession last week in an 
unexpected manner. Mr, Magez deals in musical instruments, and about 
four years ago added to his business that of manufacturing and selling ice 
crear. For this purpose he buys large quantities of ice, which are fur- 
nished to him by the Cochran-Oler Ice Company. 

One day last week the ice company’s wagon delivered to him a 160 
pound block of ice, and in cracking the block Mr, Magez noticed a 
metallic substance which, upon investigation, proved to be a diamond 
scarf pin worth from $40 to $50. 

Mr. Magez originally came from Ohio, but has resided in Baltimore for 
the last 26 years. He has on a number of other occasions found money 
and articles of value and considers himself to be a very lucky man in 
general. 

In speaking about Mr. Magez's find yesterday, Mr, Wesley M. Oler, of 
the Cochran-Oler Ice Company, said that the block of ice in which the pin 
was found came from Rockport, Me., where the company obtains a large 








part of its ice, and that the pin must have fallen upon the ice and workeg 





its way into it. He did not think that it could have fallen into the water 
and been frozen into the ice, because it would have fallen to the bottom. 
—Baltimore ** Herald.” 

—Piano.—Anders Holmstrom, New York city. This improvement per- 
mits of shifting the keyboard and at the same time making proper con- 
nection between the fixed actions and the shifted keys. Combined 
with a keyboard haviny straight keys is a damper lever arranged 
out of alignment with the corresponding key, a bar pivoted to the 
lever permitting it to swing sidewise to bring the free end of the bar over 
the end of the corresponding key, means being provided for fastening the 
bar in place on the lever after it is adjusted relative to the keyboard.— 
** Scientific American.” 

~—Mr. S. Marks, traveling for Lyon & Healy in Illinois, who has been 
here to attend the funeral of his father, Myer Marks, has returned to 
Chicago. 

ANTED-—An experienced piano salesman for warerooms. Address, 
K. K. K., care of Tw Musicat Covairr, 
ANTED—To buy a music store—pianos, organs and small musical 
goods—in good, live town; not over $5,000; will pay cash and 
some other property for the store. Address * E, B. D ,’’ 88 Summer street, 
Pittsfield, Mass, 
ANTED—A Western dealer wishes to purchase for cash 25 or 30 
good second-hand upright pianos ; must be under $100 and modern. 
State age, price, make, size, kind of case and condition. Address ‘* West- 
ern,”’ care of Tue Musicat Courter. 
Py AntEp—4 first-class piano road salesman witha record and with 
references to back it up; to travel for a New York piano manu- 
facturing firm, Address F. R. C., care of Tuk Musica. Courier. 
W ore A thoroughly competent foreman for a piano factory lo- 
cated 100 miles from New York. Address, stating full particulars 
regarding experience and wages expected. Address Factory,” P. O. 
Box 1728, New York. 
Wy Antee-s young business man who can put $5,000 into a paying 
music business in a live Western city of 50,000 population. Object, 
to secure competent help and doub'e capacity. ‘* K."" Musicat Courier, 
226 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
5 papa bencitagy want four experienced and first-class traveling piano 
salesmen, We will pay salaries according to merits and give per- 
manent positions to good men. Send us references and state salary ex- 
pected. Thos, Goggan & Brother, Galveston, Tex. 
\ ANTED~—A successful piano salesman of ten years’ experience on 
the road in Western States desires a position with a piano manu- 
factory as traveling salesman; first-class references, Address ‘ Sales- 
man M. P.,”’ care of this paper. 
ANTED-~A traveling piano salesman by a New York manufacturer 
of high grade instruments. One who is well and favorably known, 
especially so in the States of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and who 
can command a fair amount of business. In writing give references, and 
state experience and salary desired, Address, XYZ, care of Station C. 
Post Office, New York. 
ANTED—Capable, intelligent, experienced correspondent wanted 
by a large piano and organ house in the Northwest. Answer 
M. P., care of this paper. 
ANTED—Piano tuners and music teachers to solicit for ‘* Hand's 
Harmony Chart,” which will enable anyone to play accompani- 
ments on piano in 15 mi ’ time without previous instruction in music. 
Nin S. Hand Company, 182and 184 Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 
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SECTIONAL VIEW. VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 








THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK, 


Tasman |SUBERS’ COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 


WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY LAWRENCE A. SUBERS, Inventor, 


PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE. . 
Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 


rigour, WASLE & C0,: +++ 


6 Fourth Ave., Kew York, MANUFACTURERS OF 


» cet eco" (75 4177 Hester Steet, PIANOFORTE 


F. BESSON & OO., 


Nolen: 7 viewer “oY LONDON, ENGLAND, COR. MOTT 8T., 
Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth ACTIONS. ] | O N Ss. 


Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands whasoreaceed ed in this country. Catalogues will N E WwW YO R K. 


be cheerfully furnished upon application. 


Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is sanerted and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest ouiey 
only, My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Bes: Quality obtainable. 
Some of the sy! Specialties I represent: E. Rittersuavusen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cotiin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burrear Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru: 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 
Peceatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows, } 
It will pay you to handle them. yY 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 2 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE, 
‘ ‘ s 


Just what is required for small rooms, 


BJO rere misov eraxo oo, + PUAN() factory and Waretooms : 159 and 161 E 126th Stree, NEW YORK. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, | ¢« « The Missenharter + » 
— oe AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS|__. 


FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS. MANUFACTURED (p98 pe APs FACTORY: 
o "fe, al 7 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. ne 204, 206, 208 E. 28d St, 


A W ANNER & SON, _£ MOUSE PROOF Harry Coleman, = ffeil : , 
aie Fa A : aie 
| P ( l [ eas. <Z 
B d 66 ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR ZVERY 


ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 
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These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, anc i although the books have been 
OVER increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same— 
100,000 PAIRS IN ONE DOLLAR. 
USE. Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philade!phia, Pa. 
ALBANY, IN. "se CAUTION,—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness 


Send for Catalogue. 





DIAMOND HARD OIL POLISH. 
T. “HB 4 NW Ss aS © © wy Registered. First Premium Connecticut State Fair, 1890 and 1891 


bie deiVbiies ov semauenade For Polishing Pianos, Organs, Mantels and Furniture of All Kinds. 





Wonderful, Works like magic. Anyone can use it, Does no damage. 
UY Ri Cy Er TT" Pr A. WOss. Leaves a perfect, brilliant finish. Try a bottle, Nothing lke it, 
Warranted not to gum or hold the dust. Manufactured by 
- “FIFTH STREET. ‘ * : : a 
Pagteey RAE Warersems, 9 R10 WEST TTT ee SFA HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 155 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 
We solicit « kind inspection of our factory and pianos, N. B.—Apply at once for agency. Territory being rapidly taken 





“PARLOR «=|JAMES BELLAK. 
UPRIGHT." 1120 Chestnut Street 


PHITADELPHIA, PA. 


ey) Sir OcTuTIS. ED. SEABURY, 


F SCALE. COVERER OF 


S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no als for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. The Stewart sanjos are used by all professional 
oe Send for illustrated Price List and k of In- 
formation, A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI. 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. Send 
stamp forcatalogue. Address 


S. S. STEWART, 221 t 223 Church St., ccdSeececset tues, Philadelphia, Pa. 











JOHN COPCUTT., . ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH, 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, UPRIGHT PIANO CASE. 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and OAK OR WALNUT. an dlr, 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS Extra octave added at treble end of the organ. Ex- | 


clusive territory given. Catalogue and prices free 


oe. rey One sample organ at special introductory price to 362 SECOND AVE., NEW aud 


J. COPCUTT & CO., rae N. B,—Moldings, including boring and 


| 
482 to.440 Washington St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK.| WEAVER ORGAMAND PIANO CO,, Yon, Pi, | * P<-Moldings, incluai 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 

















“AUGUST US NEWELL & C0., 


———MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


REEDS AND KEYS, 


CHICAGO, 


ORGAN 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE,, 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A4365. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE, 





Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 


. 
Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 96 and 97 East Indiana Street, t Chicago 





FACTORIES: 
CHICACO.. =. 


LONDON. 





LARGEST EXCLUSIVE ORGAN CONCERN 
IN THE WORLD. 


HAMILTON °2. == 


ORGAN CO., Grand ax Upright 
Chicago, U. Ss. A. PIANOS, 











CANALS fo ST CHICAGO. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS | | 63 & 65 N. Clark 2 ected Chicago, Ill. 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE; Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 


85, 87 AND 809 HENRY STREET, | In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


| musical authorities on application. 


ICE-MACY PIANO @O., 


~——-*e ese 


Piano Manufacturers, 


LDesp laines St reets, 





Washington and 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Live Dealer at present is interested 
in Musical Supplies for the Campaign, and 


CAM PAIGN 

eer RS will do well to consult us regarding Brass 
Band Outfits, Fife and Drum Corps Outfits, 

» aei: Brass Band Music, Glee Club Music, Cam. 


paign Novelties, Vocophones, and EVERY- 
.DEALERS. THING necessary to the complete equip- 
ment of Campaign Clubs and Kindred Organizations, 


(The Lyon & Healy Factories Produce Annually over 100,000 
Musical Instruments.) 


STATE & MONROE STS. CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF MUSICAL GOODS. 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 
market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe, 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 


SALTER 
& BILEK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Music 


Cabinets, 
PORTFOLIOS, 
Music Box Tables, 


&e., &e. 


Send for Catalogues 
and 
Wholesale Price List. 
40 & 42 N. Union St., 


CHICAGO. 











Room 81, 
529 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


SHITH & BARNES PIANO CO. JOSEPH BOHMANN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











MANUFACTURER OF THE UNSURPASSED 


BOHMANN 


Upright + Pianos. yisins, ziters, Guitars, 


FACTORY : 
15x Superior Street, MANDOLINS and BANJOS, 
CEICAGO. Which received the first prize at the Paris 


Exposition in 1889. 
PATENTEE OF THE CELEBRATED 


Violin Holder and Chin Rest 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE POPULAR es 
REMOVABLE VIOLIN BOW HAIR 


Bush i" Certs Plalo. 306 State Street, Te Til. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE. 


Send tor Terms and Prices. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 














Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts, 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N, Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 





130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Wi 4 HoG ‘ WY Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
>] | avery large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 


the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 


We carry also @ full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
lm ey all eneers. shaved. WM, E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York 


COURIER. 











YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 11th Sts. 
OFFICE: tide oF E. 11th St., ‘| NEW YORK. 


M. SCHLEISSNER, Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Emoroideries and : 
pinnae <M nuaaetions:| LHMm COLBY PLANO CO 
PHOENIX NOVELTY 00, je: “ 


Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- MANUFACTURERS OF 
793 Broadway, New York, strumsnt Rage 6 tpeotitiy, 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 

' Sample li f Piano Scarfs sent on a 1 if | G D G OSs 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. Pore 4 sienas niles alatibad bse pooh sang, Q A N A N D U P R | H T P | A N * 
ESTABLISHED 1857 Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 
CHICAGO; 327-3209 WABASH AVENUE, 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, J. D. . BOEDICKER SONG, TEE JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN ACCENTS. 
SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


mm HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


ACN EIN ee eee NEW YORK. 


oa WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
Bole eet tne Gaited} §=—-«- 86. Warren St., New York. 


as eS Ts POLLOCK & CoO., 
eee iL | mow. , “mom, enufacturers of Pianos, 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Street, 1171 Broad way, 125 to 135 qe St., 


BROOKLYMN. v, |, Se 9 Bee Fork, oommapications to the BROOKLYN, N. Y. | FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 


(Ff ST 3 nD re 2 
. j ge i — Gs Ys i 
ae s. a a. A, “* by A 
c. SS } 2 a> Oh 
ae ee 4 : —s —_ . 

Pie tila Hi sisi Z , g 

e ups at ws os 4 ; y 
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A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 




















41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 


> 4 Manufactures the Highest Grade 


PIANOS 


” Pe 
i RAN 
4 atk x Sane SA 








Ide = to 147 ee 


Te ia ta a NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
== RAILROAD. 


Cambridgeport ¥Mass. 
BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HiGHEST 





























Davenport & TREACY LUOWIR & CO. 
Piano Plates i 
PIANO HARDWARE, - vg «oh vl 
Avenue D and 11th Street s bp Sos amma betty 
wit ern ;: N() GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
ra Fr PIA arent 
MUSIC WORKS. | BLASIUS & SONS 
al S| ae 












Greatest assortment. Lowest prices. 


EVERY PATENT TO BE FOUND ON THE 
PRICE LIST. 









702-704 East 148th Street, BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 









PLATO & CO., NEW YORK. The CO. Ss. STONE 
KOPNICKER STR. 107, aS oo. Piano Cases MANUFACTURERS OF 









BERLIN, GERMANY. 
Iijustrated Catalogue mailed on application, 








ORGANS AND PIANOS, |AR= THE sesr.|Upright Piano Actions, 


WASHINGTON, N. J. ERVING, MASBs. STATE ST,, CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 
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Some More New Factories. 

T is calculated that at least two months’ time 
] will yet be required to put the new factory of the 
Boston Piano Company, at Wooster, Ohio, in running 
order. On the 13th inst. 23 carloads of finished and un- 
finished materials, machinery, tools, &c., had been re. 
ceived, among which were 85 finished pianos, which are 
ready for the market. Mr. H. B. Odenkirk, who is the 
moving spirit in the new enterprise, is actively at work in 
conjunction with some of the department foremen, and the 
citizens of the town are enthusiastic over the acquisition 
of so valuable a factory plant. The capital stock of the 
concern is $50,000. 

sete 

The Dover, N. H., “ Evening Star” says that some 
citizens of Newmarket, N. H., have been corresponding 
with a Massachusetts piano manufacturing firm, with a 
hope of inducing it to locate in Newmarket. 


“ee 
: . . ’ 
From the Washington, D. C., “Star :’ 

G. V. Leasston, a piano manufacturer, of Westborough, Mass., has 
written to the board of trade of this city inquiring: ** Do you know of a 
suitable location for a piano plant inthe suburbs of Washington where 
the land owners would give a helping hand? Would not locate south of 
the Potomac under any circumstances. Would employ about 25 men, 
doing a business of $50,000 per year, under certain circumstances. I shall 


be in Washington soon and should like a reply to this before leaving this 


piace da 


The committee on new industries of the Merchants’ 
Association of Amesbury, Mass., report an answer to the 
advertisement in the Boston papers of floor room and 
power to let, from a piano manufacturer, who wished to 
gothere. The president of the company had been there 
and met the directors of the association, and the prospect 
was good for locating there. He wanted to increase his 
business by adding capital, but was favorable to coming 
anyway; has a piano second to none; is a man of 30 
years’ experience in business; would employ 30 men at 
first, 10 of whom, skilled workmen, he should bring with 
him. The extent to which the business might be enlarged 
was only limited by the amount of available capital. 


There is some talk of a piano factory to be located 
at Clarksburg, W. Va,, says the Cincinnati ‘* Post.’’ 


number of new factories in course of construction 
and in prospect. Aside from the movement in Chi- 
cago and its suburbs, a movement which in the last 
few years has assumed colossal proportions, there 
have been recorded in these columns within the last 
three months almost a score of projected plants in 
towns North, East, South and West. It is difficult to 
predict the result of these ventures, individually con- 
sidered, though it is not anticipated that any one or 
all of them will have an appreciable effect upon the 
great manufacturing centres, excepting institutions 
of the magnitude of the new Blasius & Sons enter- 
prise, referred to elsewhere. 

Despite this spasmodic influx of young and hopeful 
concerns, the general tendency of the piano business 
is to concentrate in these larger cities of the East, where 
they are in easy touch with supplies, have shipping fa- 
cilities, andcan issue their product bearing the name of 
somegreat city as its birthplace, an advantage which 
is daily proved to have an unquestionable weight with 
the average customer. It will be difficult for some of 
these most recently inaugurated houses to meet the 
strong competition of the larger and older firms, but 
the growth of the music business, however, and the 
facilities that are now afforded small makers in the 
completed component parts of pianos and organs 
may give them all a chance for success if they will 
work hard and advertise properly. 








No Stencils. 
Denver, Col., June 28, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier : 


3 aphtrom: read several of your articles in re- 
cent numbers of THe Musica Courter about stencil 
pianos, and approving of your criticism, I wish to know 
about the following pianos: Morris, Webster, Lawrence. 
Your early reply will greatly oblige 
Yours very respectfully, A. D. Breow. 
920 Seventeenth street. 
Morris makes his pianos; the Webster Piano Com- 
pany makes its pianos, and so does Lawrence. They 
are all makers and the pianos are straight goods, 











Mr. Mills Contributes. 


New York, July 18, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 
EFERRING to an article recently published 
in your esteemed paper, in which I am quoted as 
recommending the piano action of a certain concern manu- 
facturing in New York city, I desire to state that when I 
gave a testimonial to Messrs. James & Holmstrom, of this 
city, for their transposing keyboard, I intended it for that 
only, and not for the plate, action or any other part of 
their instruments. 
Your correction will greatly oblige, 


Yours respectfully, S. B. MILLs, | 








The Atlanta Piano Company. 
HE attention of the trade has been called to 
the advertisement of the Atlanta Piano Company’s 
receiver in another column. Apropos of the unfortunate 
condition of that once promising plant the Atlanta ‘+ Consti- 
tution ’’ says: 

The status of the piano works is an object lesson to Atlanta. Hereisa 
fine plant representing a bona fide investment of $60,000, with a substan- 
tial building suited to the purpose and ample machinery to do the business. 
The factory hasbeen running about five years and the demand for its 
pianos was greater than the supply. The sales were profitable and there 
was nothing in the way of success but a little capital. Mr. D. M. Bain, 
the receiver, says that with $10,00) of running capital the concern would 
have weathered the storm. About all the money invested was locked up 
in the plant and there was no capital to do business on. The company 
was hampered with obligations and under the stress of a hard year it went 
to the wall, 

There is plenty of capital in Atlanta to take up such things as this and 
put them through. If the factory lies idle the income of a number of peo- 
ple is stopped and they will probably go away. 

Why does not some local dealer follow the general trend 
of the business and form a company to take advantage of 
this already established factory and make his own pianos? 
Southern people become every day more prone to pur- 
chase Southern made goods, and there is no reason why a 
good and salable piano should not be made in Atlanta. 
There are several firms in Georgia and south of that State 
who are qualified to swing the enterprise with the co-opera- 
tion of the citizens of Atlanta, and there should be 
money init. Think it over carefully. 








—Messrs. Hale & Conaway, of Athens, Ga., are moving their stock from 
the Y. M. C. A. Building to a new store opposite the post office, where 
they will have increased facilities for handling their growing trade. We 








*es ¢# 
: : : : eee hould be glad to hear of what progress Mr. Hale is making with his pro- 
ime ir istory of the piano and organ IS 
At ne . ne : 1 the histo y of t I 8 ~—G. Fred, Kranz, chief salesman at Wm. Knabe & Co.'s Baltimore, | posed reed organ factory, of which mention was made in these columns 
business in this country has there been so great a] with wife and daughter, is spending his vacation in Atlantic City. some weeks ago. 
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‘. Instruments or merchandise of any kind. 


UTOHARPS. 


(C. F. ZIMMERMAN PATENT.) 


The Most Popular of all Musical Novelties, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


T is contrary to our business policy to sign contracts or enter into any arrangement 
whatever whereby our customers are compelled to pay exorbitant prices for Musical 





For this reason we are entirely outside 
. the Autoharp combination and are in a position to furnish these celebrated instru- 


‘. ments in lots from one to one thousand, at the following prices: 


No. | AUTOHARP, 3 BARS, 21 STRINGS, PRODUCING 3 CHORDS, - - EACH $2.10 
No. 2 “ 4 “ 23 “ “ 4 “ - - “ 2.55 
No. 2% “ 5 “ 23 “ “ 5 “ - - “ 2.85 
No. 3 “ + « AND SHIFTERS, 28 STRINGS, PRODUCING 9 CHORDS, “ 6.25 
No. 5 “ 5 “ “ 28 “ “ 13 “ “ 10.60 
No. 6 “ 6 “ “ 32 “ “ 16 “ “ 14.75 


Above prices are atrictly NET CASH, WITH ORDER, 





WE QUARANTEE THE ABOVE TO BE THE GENUINE AUTOHARPS MANUFACTURED BY C. F, ZIMMERMANN OF PHILADELPHIA, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 





ll to 116 Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF = 
GRAND, SQUARE 
sen? PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH ‘AVENUE, and 452, 464, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YORE. 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Bie. 
L. F, HEPBURN & CO. scuttcn'aiusnonana, rons 0c 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulten Co., N. Y. 
SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 
= This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 























COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON sr: 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE, 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leadin ne Some 

throughout the world, Sen 4. 

New Illustrated and Des ript 

Price List, just iss ened. Old Vic lin ns 
repaired and restored. Artist Bo ows 

and cases, Purest Italian — 


tring’ a. a 
The Alive st Rosia and ialties 


Bd. ALBERT, 124 §. Ninth St., Pld Pa 


N. B,—Have you seen the E, J.Arserr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? nannies riptive circular: 















HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strau uss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron’ and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


$11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANOS. 


Various Grades and Styles. 


Send for Ciroular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


(Established in 1879.) 


Factory and Warerooms ; 699 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE GORNETT PIANO CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


§25, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 














A. EX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 


CLARENCE Brooks & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK, 





IRACTOF at om), owe 


wis 


FMEESTER 


i &® KROEGER 
LAN OS: 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE, GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 


Facrory anp Wargrcoms; Second Avenue, Corner Twenty-first Street, New York, 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Boom 8, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnaville, N. Y., on N, ¥. C, RR. ; Chicago Heights on Hast Til, RR, 


Mg | \2 FAVE 
ane 
95:FIFTH AVE 




















MASS. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED, ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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me OMIT ARTIN GUITARS Mavtau 














Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t#- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


| Mr. H, WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the 


United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 





KURTZMANK 
PIANOS, 


C. EURTZMANN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 536 NIAGARA ST., BUPPALO, it. Y. 








UNEXCELLED IN ——— 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


or Catalogue and Territory address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, = - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





Between eed and a3d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trasses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


808, 404, 406 & 403 Bast 80th &&., New York. 








BACH 


4+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated Ine 
struments of the . Guaranteed for Five Years, 
a, anmes Catalogue furnished on applicatian, 

es reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 283 to 245 BE. 28d St., New York, 


CARPENTER | 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


Fr. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-frst 8t., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, §@"Send for Catalogue. 











N, B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


ivory and Composition 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


Telegraph aac R.R. Station: 


EsSesezxX. corn.) TLVORYVYTVOWNWN. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
SoOo-nW mw. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


—— OUR — 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 


qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily 
while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply 
octave organ, 

ADDRESS 


Made a specialty by many dealers. 


regulated 
as a five 








H. LEHR & CO,, easton, pa. * 





M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Chorch and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


Successor to C., D, PEASE & CO,, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEVGVT YORE. 

















Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals,London, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1885. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 
{i RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 























McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. Y. (Fermerly Albany, N, ¥) 








WwW. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres, A.S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ?Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
tor the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


OLANE EIANG ACTION CO. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NH TORE. 
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AHLSTROM 


PIANOS. 


a % % 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


= MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


~—— ESTABLISHED 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 EK, 22d St., New York. 


1854. —— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame. cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 18 78, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent juc iges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


ONCE SAID: 


This is the 











HALLETT & GUMSTON PIANO, 


“You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 


the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 


reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 


have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i833. 





WAREDROOMS : 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 





JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & $20 Bast 90th Gt, New York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
i. ¥ 4; St. Paul's E. Ch, 
N. Y Fifth Avenue Pres, 

nt Brooklyn Taber- 
Ch. N First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pittsburgh 
R. Cc. Cathedral, a 








ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 437 Bast Righth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORE, 








STULTZ & BAUER, 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


—-MANUFACTURERS OF— 





pha! and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East st 3ist Sone: New York, 

















THE JEWET! OP 


Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, 


IGHT "PIANOS, 





MASS. 





GORGEN 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


& GRUBB, 








NASSAU, N. Y.= 








Ss. J. 


ALBRIGHT, 


DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Dawns & Co), NEW YORK. 





“ 


BROWN & PATTERSON 


Maroy Avenue and Hope Street, 
BROOKLYN, W. Y. 


PIANO PLATES. 


SYMPHONIONS, coxes 











BOXES. 


Most Improved Style Manufactured at Present. 








HE latest novelty in Swiss Music Boxes 


with changeable Stee! Plates, by means 
of which thousands of tunes can be played 
upon one instrument instead of the limited 


number possible upon the cylinder system, 
The Steel Plates represent a tune each. The 
speed is governed by a regulator and there- 


fore the Symphonion is adapted to any 
kind of music, from the most solemn to a 
lively jig. Very sweet tone. Construction 


stronger and simpler than ever made before, 


HANDSOME OAK AND 
WALNUT CASES. 
New Tunes are Constantly Added. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES: 


T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


107 E. 14th Street (adjoining Steinway Hall), NEW YORK. 






































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














STEIN WAY 


Square and Upright 





Grand, 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY BALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK. 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case anc Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





THE 








NEW YORE. 





BRIGGS 


The Representative Modern PIANO. 





C.C. BRIGGS & C0., a.ana ana Upright Fiance, 


warrg ( Musical Excellence, 
ag ( Artistic Design, 
sovéHTt Durable Construction, 


5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 


BRIGGS WITH 
THE SOFT STOP. 





New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


JAMES M. STARR & Co, 


STARR PIANO, 





Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 


THERE I$ THE . 


OL 











